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“We started our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co. When war came, 
we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 
went for our country’s victory.” 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 


forour countrys 


“Bonds paid $2800 down on a house in 
1945. They provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
money only because of | our systematic 
bond buying program.’ 


You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 
simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by 


Magazine Publishers of America. 


The bonds Lila and I bought 


defense helped us 
+o own our own home!" 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


““Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” 
Selden Robinson, “‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 


says engineer-sportsman 


“We've saved $4,000, and now we’re 
buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for our two daughters, Emily, 15 
and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 

rogram than Payroll Savings and 
Bonds which are backed 
by the greatest nation on earth!”’ 


The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond -A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you’ll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 
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Guaranteed 


High Quality 
Low Priced 


KLEENCUT 


SCHOOL SCISSORS 


All Scissors meet the 
most exacting school 
requirements. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


World's 
largest manu- 
facturers of 
scissors and 
shears 


LERS 
SENCO YARDSTICKS 


YARDSTICK 
MANUFACTURED BY |} 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 
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Understanding the Elementary School 
Pupil Through Art 


Ir SHOULD be helpful for 
teachers to know some of the salient 
characteristics of children at vari- 
ous levels of their growth and devel- 
opment in art, as it is in other cur- 
riculum areas, even though too lit- 
eral an interpretation of such stand- 
ards might lead to restrictive meth- 
ods of teaching art. A grade or age 
level is, after all, but a figure of 
speech. ‘Each child,’ we are told, 
‘“‘must be regarded and treated as 
an individual and not as an abstrac- 
tion or a norm.” Yet the definition 
of age-grade levels should be none- 
theless helpful in providing the ap- 
propriate facilities for art education, 
including those for both content and 
procedures. 

The characteristics of children at 
various levels of growth in art were 
investigated recently by a group of 
teachers working under the leader- 
ship of the author of this article. Dr. 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Professor of Art 
Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College, acted as consultant to this 
workshop, the title of which was 
“Understanding the Pupil Through 
Art.” 

The ‘‘Five- Year-Old”’ 
Kindergarten Child 

In spite of the differences that 
exist among the children of this 
level, the five-year-old kindergarten 
child shows in his art expression 
some marked characteristics com- 
mon to this age-grade level. Al- 
though much of what he does is for 
the sheer joy of motor activity, he 
begins gradually to relate his draw- 
ing or his representation to reality 
or to the object represented. The 
discovery of this relationship be- 
tween drawing and reality seems to 
give him great pleasure. The repre- 
sentative symbol that he draws or 
uses reflects the child himself. His 
drawings show frequent changes of 
form symbols. For example, he will 
draw his mother differently today 


LEON L. WINSLOW 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


The second grader begins to relate his forms to reality though still re- 
taining his imagination. 


from the way he will draw her to- 
morrow. The proportions that he 
uses are of significance for him only. 
As for colors, they are chosen by him 
because they please him or appeal to 
him emotionally, and not because 
of their relationship to actual ap- 
pearances. 

Although the child at this level is 
noisy and vigorous, his activity gen- 
erally has definite direction. It usu- 
ally gives evidence of purpose and 
constructiveness. He knows what he 
is going to do or make before he pro- 
ceeds. His drawings or representa- 
tions are indeed quite meaningful to 
him, though his elders may not al- 
ways see in them what he sees. 


The ‘‘Six- Year-Old”’ 
First Grader 

The child of this level is approach- 
ing the discovery of concepts of 
form, space and color, which through 
repetition he will develop into a 
schema or symbol for use in his crea- 
tive expression. He may repeat the 
same colors for the same objects, 
but these colors are generally emo- 


tionally chosen, his choice being the 
result of some visual or emotional 
experience. 

His drawings are crude and sug- 
gestive of the graphic renderings of 
early man in their portrayal of ac- 
tion, of sky and earth, and of dec- 
orative design. Wild animals, dark- 
ness, fire, thunder and lightning, all 
figure in the fears and dreams of the 
six-year-old, who is still highly de- 
pendent upon guidance of adult au- 
thority. 

The bases for future self-apprais- 
als and for the evaluation of creative 
work are usually lain during the 
sixth year. 


The ‘‘Seven- Year-Old 
Second Grader 

The child of this level is unusually 
imaginative and able to express his 
impressions and feelings in drawing, 
modeling and construction. He now 
begins to attempt to relate his forms 
to reality though still retaining his 
imagination. As he gradually be- 
comes conscious of the validity of 
his ideas and of the significance of 
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Changes in size denote emotional interest in the drawing of a third grader. 


his creative productions, his symbols 
become more stable and, by repeti- 
tion, settle into a schema for artistic 
expression. The base line now ap- 
pears as an orderly way of indicating 
space relationship. While no ex- 
perience is intentionally expressed 
in pure schema the child soon be- 
comes conscious of being a part of 
his environment. Then the schema 
becomes a functional pattern and 
art a means of genuine creative 
expression. 

The seven-year-old goes into 
lengthening periods of calmness and 
self-absorption, during which he 
works his impressions over and over, 
oblivious to the outer world. Geo- 
metric lines soon appear in the pro- 
duction of all his symbols including 
that for the human figure. These 
vary greatly from child to child, but 
show little connection with the 
adult world of reality. 

One cannot do justice to the psy- 
chology of the seven-year-old unless 
he recognizes the importance of his 
private mental activities. These 
account for his occasional brooding, 
his heedlessness, and complaining- 


ness, his sulks, his mutterings and 
his shyness. He has established him- 
self more definitely in his environ- 
ment and, while he does not under- 
stand three-dimensional _ relation- 
ships, he is coming gradually to 
recognize a more definite order in 
space. 


The Year-Old’’ 
Third Grader 
The child in third grade is able to 
make his creations still more con- 
crete through the use of forms and 
symbols, less pure than those he 
has used before. These deviations 
from his schemata are due to more 
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complete and therefore more active 
knowledge of himself and his en- 
vironment. Changes in size may 
now denote emotional interest in 
the thing or the part emphasized, 
or greater bodily awareness of the 
part. 


At eight, the child begins to ar- 


rive at conclusions, contexts and 
implications. His universe becomes 
less disconnected, and he begins to 
see himself more clearly as a person 
among persons, acting, participat- 
ing and enjoying. The eight-year- 
old is expansive as well as inquisi- 
tive. 

In terms of adult-child relation- 
ships, the child is growing up fast 
and is aware of it. There is a new 
wave of active curiosity; a mounting 
energy and robustness quite different 
from the idyllic sweetness of earlier 
childhood. At the age of eight a ma- 
turity level is reached where the two 


The fourth grader is interested in perfecting skills and he likes to plan his work in advance of actual creation. 


sexes draw somewhat apart. The 
child realizes the gap between the 
world of the adult and his own world 
and adjusts accordingly. He is in- 
creasingly sensitive about being 
told too directly what to do, prefers 
a cue or hint. 

At school he has already attained 
a large measure of detachment, is 
not as dependent upon the teacher 
as formerly. He still possesses a rich 
measure of the engaging innocence 
and abandon of childhood, but is no 
longer the young child that he was. 


The ‘‘Nine- Year-Old”’ 
Fourth Grader 
Imagination is somewhat less 
active at this level than in the pre- 
ceding grade. Here the child begins 
to comprehend more fully the rela- 
tionship and correlation of forms 
and shapes and to acquire a more 
adequate sense of emphasis and 
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values in representation. His schema 
is being gradually outgrown. The 
geometric shape no longer satisfies 
his desire for realism. 

The nine-year-old tends to be a 
relatively well-organized young per- 
son, taking a measure of himself, 
and who can take the measure of 
you as well. He neither likes nor 
needs to be patronized with con- 
descension. He has attained a better 
hold upon himself, acquiring new 
forms of  self-dependence which 
greatly modify his relations to his 
family, to classmates and to the cul- 
ture in general. 

Self-motivation is a cardinal char- 
acteristic of the nine-year-old, the 
key to understanding him in his 
progress toward maturity. He has a 
growing capacity to put his mind to 
things on his own initiative or, on 
only slight cues from his environ- 
ment. He is so interested in perfect- 
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ing skills that he likes to plan in ad- 
vance, and to see ahead. 


The ‘*Ten- Year-Old” 
Fifth Grader 

The fifth grade child begins to 
show a feeling for independence, 
which takes the form of group or 
gang friendships boys preferring 
boys, and girls, girls, is more in- 
fluenced by his classmates than by 
his teachers, is inclined to flout the 
rules of the adult world, becoming 
increasingly critical of adults, and 
critical of his own artistic efforts and 
expressions. The fifth grade child 
feels inadequate and finds the lines 
and colors he used before unsuitable 
for his present needs, particularly 
in the representation of people. Now 
we see an awareness of overlapping 


trees in his pictures, trees that grow 
out of the ground and extend up 
into the sky. The color sense of a 
fifth grader is still subjective and is 
highly correlated with his emotions. 


The ‘‘Eleven- Year-Old” 
Sixth Grader 

During this stage there is a no- 
ticeable shifting from unconscious 
imagination to controlled imagina- 
tive activity accompanied by an 
acute desire to be regarded as an 
adult. This often results in psycho- 
logical conflict which may retard the 
child’s creative growth in art. At 
this level he is therefore less imag- 
inative than before and his creative 
efforts may be blocked by emotional 
disturbances. He is fast becoming a 
realist in his creative expression, one 


A Unit on Farm Babies 


VEDA ANDERSON 


I DECIDED early in the spring 
to work out a unit on Farm Babies 
with my first grade. Our school is in 
a farming community where farm 
animals and poultry are raised, and 
it was easy to hold the children’s 
interest throughout the study. 

My objectives for the study were: 

1. To help my children have a 
better understanding of life 
about them. 

2. To find out what each child 
knew about farm animals and 
to add to that knowledge. 

3. To develop in the children an 
appreciation of farm life and 
the work of the farmer. 

4. To find out how the farmer 
helps us by raising animals and 
poultry. 

5. To create in the children an 
awareness of animal life. 

6. To increase each child’s de- 

sire to read and find knowledge 

for himself. 

. To develop an alertness for 
pictures and what they tell. 
In order to start my unit I had 

been waiting for one of my country 

children to tell of baby chickens or 
some other farm baby. Then one 
morning Ruth Ann arrived just 


er had been at the hatchery the day 
before and had taken home five 
hundred baby chickens. 

Then we were off. Several other 
country children were going to have 
baby chickens at their homes, too. 
One little boy said his grandmother 
had a hen setting on eggs. They 
were so enthused over telling about 
chickens that it was hard for me to 
find an opening to suggest there 
might be other farm babies we could 
hear about. 

I finally managed and Bobby told 
about baby pigs at his home. After 
this information was given, I sug- 
gested that someone remember and 
tell about a picture of farm babies 
and their mothers we had studied 
about in one of our books. Some of 
the children remembered the pic- 
ture on page 29 of “Before We 
Read” published by Scott Foresman 
and Company. We had used it in 
September. I produced the picture 
and through more discussion we 
decided to study about the babies 
and mothers in this particular pic- 
ture. 

At the children’s suggestion I 
wrote the names of the babies on the 
blackboard — chickens, ducklings, 
colt, lambs, pigs, calf. We left the 
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increasingly sensitive to the difficul- 
ties involved. 
For Further Reading 

“Creative and Mental 
Growth”? by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Macmillan Co., 1947, 304p. An ap- 
proach to art education based upon 
the psychological relationships be- 
tween creation and creator. 

‘Creative Teaching in Art’? 
by Victor D’Amico. International 
Textbook Company, 1942, 26lp. 
Interpretation of the philosophy of 
creative art teaching which attempts 
to follow child growth. 

in Elementary Educa- 
tion’? by Leon L. Winslow, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1942, 
294p. Meeting life’s needs through 
school experiences in art, carried on 
at the various age-grade levels. 


list on the blackboard, decided to 
find out all the things we could 
about them, and plan to do more of 
the study the following morning. 

The next day pictures and ideas 
really came to school. As we didn’t 
have enough bulletin board space 
for the pictures, we put them on a 
long table where anyone could go to 
look at them. 

We discussed the ideas and put 
this outline on the blackboard about 
chickens: 


Things We Want To Know 
About Baby Chickens 

Who sets the eggs? 

How long does it take them to 
hatch? 

What kind of homes do chick- 
ens have? 

How are they kept warm? 

What kind of food do they 
need? 

What do they have for clothes? 

What is their mother called? 

How do chickens talk? 

Why does a farmer want as 
many as 500 chickens? 

Why did the grandmother want 
to set a hen? 


For the next two days we dis- 
cussed chickens, read stories, found 
more pictures, and answered our 
questions. 

Our next baby to study was the 
lamb. We put this outline on the 
blackboard: 
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Things We Want To Know 
About A Lamb And Its Mother 
What is a lamb’s mother called? 
Does she always have just one 
baby? 
What do sheep give us for cloth- 
ing? 
What kind of clothing does wool 
make? 
What do lambs and sheep eat? 
What kind of homes do they 
like? 
How do they talk? 
What is the meat from a sheep 
called? 
How do we get the wool from 
sheep? 
When is it cut off? 
Why do farmers want to raise 
sheep? 
How does raising sheep help 
the world? 
Stories, pictures, and discussion 
answered our questions. Then we 
went on to the calf. 


Things We Want To know About 
A Baby Calf And Its Mother 

What is a baby calf’s mother 
called? 

If she has two babies, what are 
they called? 

What do calves and cows eat? 

How do they talk? 

What does a cow give us that is 
white? 

What things do we get from 
milk? 

Why do people need these 
things? 

What kind of homes do calves 
need? 

What do they have for clothes? 

What do we call several calves 
and cows? 

Why does a rancher raise so 
many cattle? 

What is made from their skins? 

How does raising cattle help the 
world? 

The same procedure followed as 
with chickens and lambs. The chil- 
dren enjoyed thinking up the ques- 
tions. 

The next topic on the blackboard 
was: 


Things We Want To Know 
About Pigs 
What is a baby pig’s, mother 
called? 
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How many babies does she 
have? 

What do pigs eat? 

What kind of homes do they 
like? 

How do they talk? 

What is meat from a pig, a sow, 
or a hog called? 

Is their skin used for anything? 

Why do farmers raise pigs? 

Are pigs all the same color? 

Why aren’t they? 

How does raising pigs help the 
world? 


Again stories, farm magazines, 
pictures and discussion answered 
the questions. 

The next topic was: 


Things We Want To Know 
About Ducklings And Ducks 
When does a mother duck lay 
her eggs 
What kind of place does she like 
to lay them in? 
How long does it take them to 
hatch? 
Who sets the eggs? 
What kind of homes do ducks 
like? 
How do they talk? 
What kind of food do they 
need? 
Why do they like water? 
Who has seen wild ducks? 
Why does the farmer raise 
ducks? 


Same procedure followed — 
stories, pictures, discussion. We had 
a live duck in our room a half day. 
A fifth grade boy loaned it to us. It 
had laid an egg the night before and 
we all got to touch it. It was a bluish 
color. The color was of great in- 
terest. 

The next topic was: 


Things We Want To Know About 
A Baby Colt And Its Mother 


What is the colt’s mother 
called? 

What does a colt and its mother 
eat? 

What kind of home do they 
like? 


How do they talk? 

Of what use are horses? 

Do all farmers have horses? 

Did all farmers used to have 
horses? 


Are there horses in other parts of 
the world or just in our own éoun- 
try? Same procedure followed — 
stories, pictures, discussion. I didn’t 
think it possible in this machine age, 
but one little boy said there was a 
baby colt at his home. We planned 
to go see it. It had been easy to find 
the other babies. 

The study of the colt finished our 
unit. All during the time we studied 
and worked with our unit we had 
many stories read and told. First 
grade texts have many delightful 
stories of animals, chickens, and 
ducks. We are very fortunate in 
having texts from all the leading 
text book publishers. Books and 
pictures were brought from the 
library and the homes. Some par- 
ents were very interested and sent 
us farm magazines, articles, and 
pictures. One mother bought us a 
set of story books. 

We wrote many stories on the 
blackboard answering the questions 
we had listed in our planning. We 
drew pictures of animals and put 
some of them in our county fair 
exhibit. 

Intergrations were with reading, 
art, and writing. It was fun to read 
a story about a farm baby. It was 
fun to say the sounds the animals 
made when they talked. They sound- 
ed like some of our own words and 
we could make other words with 
them. Writing about farm babies 
was fun, too, and we finished our 
papers. Drawing is always fun in 
first grade. The children copied 
stories from the blackboard, wrote 
original ones and drew pictures for 
scrap books. 


When the unit was finished the 


children had new knowledge and 
appreciation of farm animal life and 
the work of the farmer. Each child 
had read at least one story that he 
found especially for the class. Read- 
ing began to have real meaning. It 
became more important in drawing 
to make a pig look like a pig. All had 
gained confidence and poise in giv- 
ing information to the class. Pa- 
tience in waiting for their turn. 

We had a better understanding of 
how people help each other. One 
little boy said, ““We live from each 
other. We live by living.” The value 
of the unit was in those words. 
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Music and Art 


IV. Finger Painting Abstraction 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


One DAY the music teacher* 
and I tried an experiment with 
grades 1 and 2 in music and finger 
painting. It is fun. Try it some 
time. The children become absorbed 
with a complete and strange fas- 
cination. In this particular lesson 
we had some 50 adults in the room 
observing the lesson and I am sure 


the children were completely un- 


aware of them. 

The music was piano — the par- 
ticular piece, LeSylvians (The 
Fawns) by Chaminade — the art 
media — finger paint. 

Le Sylvians has two distinct 


moods. The first is smooth, flowing 
and rhythmic. The second is 
dancing, spirited, and choppy. 

When making plans for our lesson, 
I considered “hard and long’ on 
how it should be presented. The old 
bug-bear of how much direction vs. 
how much freedom was the ques- 
tion. If I took time to demonstrate, 
I ran the risk of their copying me and 
also of their being irritated by not 
being able to participate at once. If 
I did not do some demonstrating, I 
feared they might not be able to 
grasp the project and therefore be- 
come unhappy and inhibited toward 
future lessons of that similar type. 

So again, I had to strike a happy 
medium. I set up a demonstration 
table near the piano with room for 
the kiddies to sit on the floor and 
face me. Behind them were their 
tables (all set to go) and back of that 
our observers. 

My table was all set to go, too, 
when the children returned to the 
room from their recess. (Papers were 
wet and a wet rag was beside it. All 
the paint was on a close-by service 
stand.) 

I spoke quickly to the children 
about finger painting and then about 
finger painting to music. The music 
started. I demonstrated muscular 
finger paint movements to the first 
mood. I “erased” it. The music 
proceeded to the second mood. I fol- 


lowed with a dancing mood and 
showed how the finger paint worked 
out with this sprightly mood. It was 
a good contrast to the first. I 
“erased”? and the music continued 
one mood, then the other. I showed 
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how both could be portrayed to- 
gether. I ‘‘erased.”’ 

By this time they were “rearing 
to go.”’ The music continued con- 
stantly for the rest of the period. 
They got their paint and went to 
work. 

I was surprised to discover that 
the entire lesson took only about 
30 minutes. 

After each had completed the 
painting they wished to save (they 
could try several), they picked them 
up by opposite corners, laid their 
newspapers, and cleaned their tables 
and then themselves. 

Again with this, as with all other 
problems, I considered the experi- 
ence of far greater importance than 
the product. Some results were 
beautiful, all were interesting. The 
music had a strange effect on the 


children and on the work. I am con- 
vinced this sort of lesson should be 


Does Home Environment 
Affect Reading? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


As A TUTOR, we have had 
sufficient proof that home conditions 
affect a child’s ability to read. 
Doubtless, the best way to prove 
our point in question is to give a 
bona fide example taken from our 
own experiences with these indi- 
vidual cases. 

Therefore, we are thinking of a 
twelve-year-old girl whom we shall 
call Jean. She has been having read- 
ing difficulties and although she 
was promoted from Grade Six to 
Junior High last Fall, we suspected 
correctly that she would have a hard 
time doing the required work. 

After tests and measurements, we 
discovered that she understood per- 
fectly the mechanics of reading, but 
her comprehension of subject mat- 
ter was below average. Naturally, 
this affected all of her subjects in- 
cluding Arithmetic, especially, with 
its problems. 

Since Jean comes from a family 
with exceptional background and 
culture, we were puzzled as to why 
a girl so exposed to good reading, 


good speech habits, and good living 
conditions, found reading so trouble- 
some. 

We talked at length with her par- 
ents, classroom teacher and princi- 
pal, but found little to. go on. Her 
physical condition was considered 
excellent by her doctor. 

At last, however, we met her 
grandmother one day by mere 
chance. Unwittingly she gave us the 
clue for which we were looking. She 
seemed anxious to tell us the child’s 
home condition as only she, a partial 
outsider, could see it. (She did not 
live with her son and family.) 

It seems that Jean was an only 
child and during her early years 
teased for a brother or sister con- 
stantly. Her parents, realizing that 
they would never have another child 
of their own, decided it would be an 
excellent idea to adopt a small boy. 

Billy, as we shall call him, was 
about four years younger than Jean. 
Immediately he became the very 
center of that household. Naturally, 
being of the aggressive type, he de- 
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done quite often. 
*Mrs. Gwen Meggett 


manded and received the attention 
of all those around him. From the 
start, the family routine revolved 
around this boy. 

In the meantime, Jean uncon- 
sciously became extremely jealous 
of this intruder. She gradually with- 
drew into herself more and more. 
Being of the exact opposite type 
from Billy, her shyness and reti- 
cence were merely accentuated by 
this condition. 

The parents apparently realized 
the situation and since have tried 
to “bring out Jean” and “‘push back 
Billy.”” This hasn’t worked out and 
the result has been disastrous, espe- 
cially for Jean. Because of her inner 
emotions, she has become shy with 
children of her own age, has refused 
to enter into their games and sports, 
and because she is losing out on these 
normal experiences, her reading com- 
prehension has suffered. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION 
AND IS IT TOO LATE? As a tutor 
we have tried to accomplish the fol- 
lowing with somewhat encouraging 
success. First, we have attempted to 
build up her confidence in herself by 

a. Praising her for work done well. 

b. Giving her work on her own 
mental level so that she will have 


‘ \ 
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the satisfaction of doing a job suc- 
cessfully. 

Second, we encourage her to talk 
about what she has been doing out- 
side of school. 

Third, we have been urging her to 
join her own age group clubs and 
extra curricula activities. 

Fourth, we have tried to speak 
casually of the little brother, at- 
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tempting to connect him favorably 
and naturally with her home life. 

As for the case of Billy, it will be 
most interesting to see what all this 
has done, is doing, and will do for 
him. We would think that the par- 
ents should be as much concerned 
about Billy as about their own 
daughter, Jean. 


Reading Readiness 


Activities 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Colored Triangles 

Hold two or three triangles of dif- 
ferent solid colors before the class 
and ask the children to name the 
colors. Then they close their eyes 
and one triangle is taken away. 
When their eyes are open the boys 
and girls are asked to name the col- 
ored triangle missing. Gradually 
the number of triangles may be in- 
creased to six or eight, set along the 
chalkboard ledge. 

Guessing Game 

“T am thinking of the milkman. 
How many things can you name that 
go with milkman?” The children 
will name milk truck, bottles, and 
so on. Continue with other helpers 
as the policeman, fireman, street 
cleaner, grocer, postman, etc. 

Lost Baby Animals 

Pictures of the mother animals 
are arranged on the chalkboard ledge 
with space enough between them 
so that the picture of the baby ani- 
mal may be placed beside the 
mother. 

‘Here are some baby animals who 
are lost. They want to go to their 
mothers.’ The boys and girls set the 
baby animal pictures beside the pic- 
tures of the mother animals, naming 
them as they do so. 

What Is He Playing? 

After the children are familiar 
with the names of the rhythm band 
instruments, one group of children 
may put their heads down on the 
table while another group stands in 
a distant corner of the room, each 


boy or girl in this group with a 
rhythm instrument. The teacher 
points to the one with the cymbals 
to play and asks those at the tables 
which toy instrument was played. 
They are encouraged to reply in 
sentences as “He is playing the 
cymbals.” 


How Many Jumps? 

As we jump rope, at first the group 
as a whole counts the number of 
times each child jumps without 
missing. Later eyes are closed and 
each boy or girl listens for the num- 
ber of jumps, counting silently to 
himself. 


Add A Word 

Pictures of circus animals are set 
along the chalkboard ledge. One 
child chooses a card and says, “I 
went to the circus and saw an ele- 
phant.” The second selects another 
card and continues, saying, “I went 
to the circus and saw an elephant 
and a monkey.” The third child 
takes another card and says, “I 
went to the circus and saw an ele- 
phant, a monkey, and a seal.” This 
continues until someone breaks the 
sequence. 


If I Had A Zoo 

Again put out the circus or zoo 
animal pictures. A child chooses a 
card, identifies the animal, and gives 
one fact about it as: “If I had a zoo 
I would have an elephant. An ele- 
phant has a long trunk.” Or, “If I 
had a zoo I would have a tiger. A 
tiger is very fierce.” 


How Many Can You Name? 

On a table have several small 
familiar objects covered with a cloth 
or a paper. Take off the cover and 
give the class the opportunity to 
look at the objects for a short time. 
Put the cover back and ask the 
children to name as many objects as 
they can remember. The number of 
objects may gradually be increased. 
Which One Is Gone? 

Another day let the class look at 
the objects on the table. Have them 
close their eyes while one object is 
removed. Then see who can discover 
which one is gone. To make this a 
little more difficult after one object 
has been taken away, rearrange the 
remaining objects. 

I Am Thinking Of A Color 

Have the color cards in the 
Plymouth Chart. A child says, “I 
am thinking of a color. It is the color 
of Ann’s dress.” Another child re- 
plies by finding the right color card 
and saying, ““Ann’s dress is blue.” 
Puzzle Table 

Have out on a table the Judy puz- 
zles or puzzles made by cutting up 
nursery pictures as “Little Miss 
Muffet,” “Jack and Jill,” or “Little 
Boy Blue.” Children become con- 
scious of form in putting the pieces 
together. After the puzzle is com- 
pleted the child may say the nursery 
rhyme of the picture. 
Stereopticon Views 

As the boys and girls enjoy these, 
thinking is stimulated. 

Toy Game 

A group of toys are on the table. 
One child touches the airplane, says 
its name, and returns to his seat. 
The second child touches the air- 
plane, then the truck, naming both. 
The third child touches the airplane, 
truck, then the train, naming all. 
The children’s observation will be 
developed and their memory span 
increased until finally they will be 
able to touch as many as twelve or 
fifteen consecutive toys. 

Sound Chart 

Make a chart with objects or pic- 
tures whose names begin with the 
same sound. Have the children point 
to each picture, naming it and lis- 
tening to its beginning sound. 
Counting Taps 

Tap on the desk several times. The 
children listen, count silently; then 
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tell number of taps. This may be 
varied in many ways. 
Following Directions 

Give the children work to do in- 
volving two directions, next three, 
then four or five. 
Likenesses and Differences 

Help the children to notice that 
the two ribbons on Judy’s hair are 
alike, that Don’s shoes are alike, 
that Ruth’s dress is pink and Bet- 
ty’s is blue, so they are a different 
color. Ask them to find two books 
that are different, three balls that 
are alike; ask them to bring a big 
book and a little book and observe 
that they are different. 
Matching Figures 

Geometric figures as_ triangle, 
square, circle, star, oblong, and 
rectangle drawn on pieces of card- 
board are used for matching with 
other such figures. 
Left To Right 

Count or name objects or pictures 
always from left to right. Then read- 
ing from left to right will not be 
difficult. 
Guess Who 

Children take turns describing the 
clothing and appearance of another 
child in the room. The others guess 
who it is. 


EDUCATION should be a 
training not a straining,” says Abbe’ 
Dimnet in his very fine book, ““The 
Art of Thinking.” 

Everyone connected in any way 
with the schools of our country, 
whether it be as teacher, super- 
visor, superintendent, member of 
the schoolboard, parent, child, 
should be heartily in sympathy with 
the note which Abbe’ Dimnet has 
struck. 

We do not wish our educational 
system to mean a seeking of big 
affairs with high emphasis on bulk. 
We do not wish to measure our edu- 
cational accomplishments in terms 
of twenty six million public school 
children and over nine hundred 
thousand public school teachers. 

We do not wish our educational 


Who Is Gone? 

Five or six children stand in front 
of the class. Have the class say their 
names and tell them that you are 
going to take someone from the 
group as soon as they hide their 
eyes. One child goes outside the 
door. The others wake up and guess 
who is gone. 


Bounce The Ball 

A child is chosen to bounce the 
ball as many times as he wishes, the 
limit being ten bounces. The others 
put their heads down on their tables 
and silently count the number of 
times the ball is bounced. When the 
bouncer has finished, he says, ‘Put 
your heads up. How many times did 
I bounce the ball?” The one who 
gives the right answer gets a turn 
bouncing; if no one has it correct the 
teacher has a turn, 


Story-Telling 

‘Put an attractive, new picture 
before the class. One child begins a 
story about it. Another adds to the 
story, the third continues and the 
story goes on until everyone in the 
class who wishes to, has made a con- 
tribution. The teacher has taken 
notes and at the end reads the com- 


Training, Not Straining 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


systems to mean the submerging of 
the individual child ’neath the heavy 
load of our school machinery where 
instruction is thrust upon him en 
masse. 

Our educational system in Amer- 
ica cannot be measured, after all, by 
the resolutions we pass concerning 
it, by the highly elaborate courses 
of study we are able to compile, by 
the very complex administrative 
bodies of which we may boast, by 
the beautiful and conspicuous build- 
ings which we are able to construct. 

The labels of our educational 
system must all be tried out and 
found workable before they may be 
classified as factors in education. 

Much of the straining in educa- 
tion, as in other fields of life, we 
believe, comes from the desire for 
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plete story to the class. Often it is 
very amusing. 

Telling individual imaginative and 
group stories is also very worthwhile. 


Singing Games 

These are always fun and are very 
valuable for children who need 
auditory stimuli. 


Excursions 

Probably nothing does more to 
develop reading readiness than well- 
planned trips. 


Adverb Game 
Walk slowly, quickly, noisily, 
quietly, happily, sadly, and so on. 


Adjective Game 

Ask children to identify things 
about the room. Find something 
blue and describe it, something big, 
little, red, hard, soft, high, low, etc. 


Preposition Game 

Have the children put toys or 
other objects in the box, under the 
table, behind the door, below the 
picture, and so forth. 


Choral speaking, rhythms, 
handwork, drawing, painting, car- 
pentering and the other activities in 
the kindergarten are all helpful in 
developing reading readiness. 


approval from the spirit of compe- 
tition, from political influences, from 
the desire to equal or outdo some 
other system. 

Our school buildings, our admin- 
istrators, our machinery, our courses 
of study, each taken as separate 
factors, cannot educate our chil- 
dren. A course of study is a very 
useless bit of information unless its 
contents be made clear to and usable 
by the classroom teacher. 

Many a classroom teacher is giv- 
ing to her daily classroom per- 
formance that sort of training that 
every parent wishes for its child. It 
may be found in a one-room build- 
ing or in a twenty-room building. 
The size of the school does not alter 
the high quality of the training. 

This fine sort of training is being 
carried out many times in the sim- 
plest and most modest way, with 
its worth unrecognized except bya 
very few appreciative parents. 

When the teacher of geography 
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carries your child out of his text 
book and away from the little black 
dots on the map, to a broader knowl- 
edge of peoples, of customs, of con- 
ditions, of places, enriching his ex- 
perience with postcards, pictures, 
industrial exhibits, correspondence 
with the children of other countries, 
then you know that your child is 
using his geography, is getting his 
subject matter as a course of motive, 
that he is eagerly and intelligently 
searching for information and know- 
ing how to make use of his materials. 

The teacher of literature who al- 
lows her children to experience their 
literature, who reads aloud with 
them and joins in their delight and 
enjoyment, who arouses discussion 
on the part of the children, who in- 
terests them in telling incidents of 
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their own experience that may give 
color to the story, who attracts them 
to the reading table with clever and 
interesting books and_ stories, is 
training for a lifetime of apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment. 

When the spelling means to the 
children a list of words that play an 
immediate part in their lives — 
words that tie up with their history, 
geography, science, mathematics — 
and when the drill period is for the 
children who failed and upon those 
words failed, we can be assured that 
there is more training and _ less 
straining being given to the teach- 
ing of spelling. 

When the teaching of history 
ceases to be a faraway, remote, in- 
tangible subject, a long list of wars, 
dates, facts, and places, and becomes 


a reflective process of thinking and 
doing, of living experiences through 
current events, motion pictures, 
dramatics, projects, clubs, wider 
reading circles — then our children 
will love history because it is con- 
crete and real to them. 

When the teacher of your child 
can make his work so real, so vital, 
so worthwhile, so interesting to him 
that he considers his work as play, 
when she can turn his classroom into 
his club, his forum, his common- 
place, his philanthropic society, and 
in a sense his family, when she can 
stimulate him to wider and wider 
avenues of real thinking, reading, 
contributing, enjoying, then we may 
be sure that education is becoming 
a matter of fine training not of fine 
straining. 


Introducing the Kindergarten to Parents 


W. EDWARD YOUNG 


Principal, Fielding School, Maplewood, New Jersey 


Parents enjoy experimenting with finger painting. 


Parents of Kindergarten 
children are perhaps more interested 
in what goes on in school than any 


other group of parents. Kinder- 
garten is the child’s first introduc- 


tion to school and in most instances 
the parent’s first introduction to 
modern education. It is of primary 
importance that parents understand 
the underlying aims and objectives 


and have a part in this, the child’s 
first experience with formal educa- 
tion. 

At Fielding School, registration 
for new entrants is performed in the 
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spring of the year before the child’s 
entrance in the fall. At this time a 
health examination is conducted by 
the school doctor and nurse. This is 
followed by a visit to the Kinder- 
garten where the parents and child 
have a chance to talk with the teach- 
er and become acquainted. There is 
a sharing of information by parent 
and teacher alike, along with sug- 
gestions to facilitate the child’s 
entrance. 

During the first week of school in 
September the P.T.A. Executive 
Board holds a “new mothers’ ”’ tea. 
At this time the Kindergarten 
teacher explains her program and 
suggests ways in which the parents 
may help the child make the best 
possible adjustment to the school 
situation. 

In the spring the P.T.A. sponsored 
a “‘back to school” night. The par- 
ents became pupils in the Kinder- 
garten. They participated in the 
activities that their children nor- 
mally followed in a school day. The 
most popular activities were paint- 
ing on the easel and finger painting. 
The completed work was reviewed 
by the children the following day. 

These are but a few techniques 
normally followed in order to ini- 
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Parents work at easels with paints. 


tiate new parents into our school. 
Their cooperation and interest helps 


to maintain the best possible educa- 
tion for their children. 


Shop Activities 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Child Welfare Counsellor, Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


An UNDERSTANDING of the 
importance of beginning work on 
time; developing within each child a 
sense of self-reliance; a sense of 
responsibility; the ability to follow 
directions; of orderliness; of working 
at a job until finished; of being 
dependable; of working with others, 
and an understanding of the work 
are the major goals to be attained 
in presenting a Shop unit. 

A survey of the employment 
opportunities in the local community 
for children possessing low IQ’s 
will give each teacher an under- 


standing of what is needed and 
which courses should be offered. 
This pertains to an elementary set 
up whereas in a junior high set up 
the children will follow the estab- 
lished classes. 

The students must be carefully 
trained in their own personal habits, 
acceptable attitudes and facts that 
will acquaint them with the work 
they are to do. 

The individual needs and apti- 
tudes of each child in the class must 
be carefully studied and learned so 
that each may be met to the highest 


degree of satisfaction. 

Through training in the basic 
fundamentals of Shop each child 
will be given an understanding of 
how to improve his own home, he 
will become acquainted with the 
skills necessary for the type of posi- 
tion he may seek, he will have been 
trained in the use of tools which will 
be his best means of livelihood. 

Anticipated outcomes to be at-- 
tained by the teacher of the mentally 
handicapped are actual proof in the 
work of each child, of his knowledge 
in the training of the basic skills. 
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Instead of sluminess and floundering 
in the use of tools and handling of 
utensils there will be evidenced 
knowledge of the tools, interest in 
results and ability to produce fin- 
ished products. The child will be 
more satisfied and settled through 
his ability to actually produce arti- 
cles and being useful within the 
home and in his work. His ability 
to earn his own living, follow direc- 
tions, continue his work regardless 
of interruption and co-operate with 
others will make him an acceptable 
member of society. He will have 
learned to select, use properly and 
care for his materials. Each child will 
have an understanding of the meth- 
ods and workings of industry of 
which he may become a part. 

A direct correlation between aca- 
demic subjects showing application 
of arithmetic, spelling ‘and reading 
can be maintained in the Shop 
classes, Each project undertaken 
must be profitable to each child. 

Flexibility permitting each child 
to make his own choice which best 
fits his needs must be maintained at 
all times. Gradual development and 
enlargement of the program giving 
the choice to the child will expand 
his knowledge ard increase his 
willngness to co-operate. Suggested 
projects to be introduced through- 
out the entire term include: 

1. Use of coping, jig and turning 
saws. 

2. Make out simplified bill of 
material. 

3. Check all materials, 

4. Divide materials and measure 
them accurately. 

5. Smoothing 
curves. 

6. Drill, sink and bore holes. 

7. Use of the file. 

8. Use of the plane. 

9. Drive and pull nails. 

10 Apply stain, shellac, varnish, 
enamel and paint. 

11. Proper care of all brushes. 

12. Returning all tools in proper 
condition to their correct places. 

General information including 
safety in the use of tools, back- 
ground on kinds of wood; care and 
use and identification of all tools 
and general construction procedure 
are the topics to be covered through- 
out the entire unit. As discussions 


and _ finishing 
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and work progresses the background 
of general information can be given 
and carefully explained to the chil- 
dren. The teacher might use ques- 
tions of this type: 

1. How many of you have been 
hurt while trying to build a boat (or 
known article)? 

2. What tools do you have to 
work with at home? 

3. How do you take care of these 
tools? 

4. Where does the lumber come 
from that you use to build various 
things? 

5. How many of you would like to 
learn to build (construct) articles so 
that you can eventually make nice 
things for your home? 

Presentation of this unit is ex- 
tremely important in establishing 
within the child a desire to readily 
use tools, training in a background 
which will be helpful in his adult life 
and giving each an understanding of 
the necessity of acceptable proce- 
dures. The teachers stimulation to 
begin the unit is necessary. 

Use of posters, simple design 
books, arrangement of the room, 
examination of various articles in 
the room to ascertain their construc- 
tion are methods that might be used 
on initiation. Actual demonstration 
of the use of various tools and how 
if properly used each child can 
actually construct a useful article. 

Gradual development will come 
through careful explanation of the 
background of various tools and 
materials to be used. A field trip 
examining trees and the story of 


how the tree is cut down, logged, 


Airplanes 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Through the clouds the airplanes 
sail 
With their passengers and mail. 


People going on a trip 
Sleep and eat inside the ship. 


Hear her motors hum and purr — 
I should like to ride in her! 


shipped and process which it goes 
through before reaching the room 
for use. 

If possible a trip through a large 
lumber concern or building project 
explaining various tools being used, 
necessity for safety and satisfaction 
of workable results. 

As each child gleans an under- 
standing of the use of tools and puts 
his trained knowledge to work dis- 
plays of various articles can be 
made. One day the entire class can 
practice the use of a plane and 
comparison of results will offer 
stimulation. 

The culminating activities will be 
attained through constant demon- 
stration, presentation and actual 
practice of each method. A com- 
plete review of all material and 
tools used will give the teacher an 
opportunity to see how well each 
child has been trained. 

Demonstration of the use of each 
tool by each child, correlation be- 
tween work and safety, and co-oper- 
ation with others can be worked out 
in actually presenting a construc- 
tion. Final activities will include a 
demonstration of the use of each 
tool, replacing it in its proper place 
and the completing of at least one 
project such as curved book ends, 
shelves, or hangers. 

Careful, continuous presentation 
of this unit will afford each indi- 
vidual child the opportunity of 
knowing he can work with tools of 
one form or another and produce 
usable products as a result. The 
various projects and knowledge pre- 
sented will give each child necessary 
training to him so that he may 
obtain work and be self supporting. 

He will glean an understanding of 
the type of work for which he is 


best fitted; he will have a workable 
knowledge of tools; desires within 
him will be developed to become 
independent and useful as a member 
of his own home and society. His 
knowledge and application of care, 
use and preserving of tools, safety 
devices, cleanliness, promptness, or- 
derliness, working with others and 
understanding will become a part 
of him and useful to him as he 
progresses through life. 
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The immobile Snow Man, surrounded by many action figures. 


It's Snow Man Time Again 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


No ONE CAN rival the snow 
man in popularity. Not even Santa 
Claus. In this mural he is made very 
important by his size and four small- 
er snow men are included to sort of 
accent his popularity. Most snow 
men pictures have this in common. 
The snow man stands stiff while 
children are in action. In this mural 
there are twenty-nine people. Five 
show only their heads in the fore- 
ground. Others are doing something. 
No one is standing around. A snow 
man mural is a good subject, there- 
fore. It gives many children an op- 
portunity to paint someone in ac- 
tion. 

The color in a snow man mural is 
a challenge. We have found that 
the result is more pleasing if the 
tan wrapping paper is left unpainted 
in some parts of the mural. The 
white spots on the tan paper are 
more beautiful than they are on a 
surface covered with paint. The 
mural can, therefore, be made very 
quickly. A few suggestions from 
the teacher help. 1. For example, 


black, red and purple clothes on 
some of the people make the com- 
position richer in color and the ac- 
tion figures more moving. 2. When 
colors are repeated in the mural the 
effect is better. 

The snow man’s broom was very 
bright in color. The trees were 
added after the snow man and 
houses were painted. The children 
realized that the picture would be 
monotonous if the entire mural was 
covered with children in action. 
They saw that they needed some 
big colorful green trees. 

At the very end Lynn and Karen 
asked permission of the group to 
outline the snow man and trees with 
different colors. The white lines on 
the trees were added last of all. The 
children said, “It’s more like a tap- 
estry this way.”’ The spots on the 
snow man were light blue and lav- 
ender. 

The children were able to paint 
the people quickly because they had 
practiced drawing children in ac- 
tion several times each year. Unless 


a teacher guides children on their 
drawing the children have a _ ten- 
dency to draw and paint many peo- 
ple standing very straight, and the 
result of the mural is static. 

One of the first ways to help chil- 
dren to paint themselves in action 
is to get them to draw one foot off of 
the ground. When they fasten both 
feet to the ground they lose the 
action. 

The children very easily painted 
the faraway children smaller than 
the others. They had had much ex- 
perience in doing this. 

The mural decorated a rather dark 
part of the hall and each child was 
pleased, for pinned to the bottom 
of the mural was a sign with the 
name of every child printed on it. 
Children are proud to have their 
names signed to a group project that 
adds color and decoration to the 
halls of their school. We moved this 
one to several places in the hall so 
that different people could enjoy it. 
The children felt more important 
each time the mural was moved. 
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The mural was planned in a verti- 
cal position so that children could 
walk off and see how it was going to 
look from a distance. At intervals 
thereafter whenever they wanted it 


to progress faster they spread it out 
on the floor. It is easy for children 
to paint when the pictures are laid 
out on a level surface like the floor 
or a desk. There is little chance that 
the paint will run down and make 
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streaks as it does when they paint 
the mural in a vertical position. 
Heavy wrapping paper makes a 
handsome result. If the wrapping 
paper is too thin the paint on its 
surface wrinkles the wrapping pa- 
per. All children need some oppor- 
tunity to work on group projects. 
Working with others on one big pic- 
ture is a fine example of cooperation. 
All made quick sketches of a snow 
man. The children voted for the one 


they liked best. Lynn then quickly 
painted him very large. Volunteers 
offered to paint people in action. 
Others painted trees and houses. 

A big snow man is an excellent 
subject, because there are some very 
easy jobs to be done such as painting 
the trees, houses and snowflakes. No 
child is left out. Each does some im- 
portant part of the big job. Even if 
he does the easy job, his name is 
added to the list of those helping. 


Keep Those Three “R’S” Going 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Each summer we hear parents saying,. “We don’t 
know what we would do without our children, but when 
summer vacation comes around, we don’t know what to 
do with them.” , 

If the children are too young for the summer camp 
program and too old to be kept right in their own back 
yards, parents certainly do have a definite problem. We 
are thinking especially of the many families who for 
various reasons are unable to leave home on any very 
extended vacation. 

Let us say, therefore, that we are considering here 
the children who belong to the six through the ten-year 
group because they have become accustomed to a regu- 
lar school routine. Doubtless, many of them would be 
better off both physically and mentally if some regular 
schedule could be continued throughout the summer 
months. Unquestionably their future progress in school 
would benefit greatly if some sort of learning went on 
uninterrupted by the long vacation. 

The physical side of their well being is generally 
taken care of by the sponsors of the local swimming 
pools, supervised playground activities, and day camps 
for the younger children. That is as it should be, but 
why not include informally more of the type of work 
which will furnish the mental development of these 
same children? 

HOW CAN THIS BE ACCOMPLISHED? That is 
a natural question to come to mind at this time. It is a 
question which should be vitally important to parents, 
for they are the logical ones to direct the minds of their 
offspring. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful in 
promoting this idea. Using the three “‘R’s”’ as a basis, 
we might first discuss READING. 

1. Set aside a definite time each day for the child’s 
reading period. This could well be the rest period which 
a child needs daily during the summer months. Expose 
him to good books of real value; books which he himself 
can read. 

2. Read stories to your child to stimulate his interest 
in many subjects. 

3. Urge him to join the Reading Club at the Public 


Library. Such a club, usually conducted by the Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, will give him an incentive to read good 
books regularly, with a definite aim in sight. 

4. Encourage the child to learn new words by reading 
road signs, and all sorts of notices seen in his every day 
living. 

If such a routine is followed, even in part, he will re- 
turn to school in the fall on speaking acquaintance with 
a book and the printed word. 

ARITHMETIC: Unless a child needs special tutor- 
ing, it should not be necessary to give him an entire 
formal summer course in the fundamentals of arith- 
metic. However, general practical knowledge of the 
subject can be fed him in a subtle way which he will 
enjoy. 

1. Play games with the child, using flash cards con- 
taining all of the so called “facts” of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. Using a clock, see how 
quickly the child can give the answers, stressing. of 
course, accuracy. 

2. Give the child an opportunity to handle money. 
Send him to the store on an errand. Make him respon- 
sible for returning the correct change. 

3. Give him a definite allowance so that he may learn 
simple finance. 

4. Teach him to tell titne, teach him measurements 
through actual experiences. All of these activities will 
help him receive practical knowledge of arithmetic first 
hand. In other words he will have an idea of what it is 
all about next fall at school. 

WRITING: Probably writing is the most neglected 
art during the vacation. Teachers have discovered that 
many young children have forgotten how to write their 
names when they return in September. 

1. Encourage the child to write letters to friends who 
may be out of town. Letters of invitation to a party or 
thank you notes all help to form the writing habit. 

2. Develop indoor writing games for rainy days or 
during rest periods. 

3. Interest the child in playing school with play- 
mates, for in that game there is bound to be plenty of 
practice in all of the three “R’s.”’ 
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Art Through Music 


ODAY, let’s draw a picture 
of what we hear,”’ introduced a com- 
bined drawing and music apprecia- 
tion lesson to my third grade. A 
recording of Robert Schumann’s 
“The Wild Horseman” was played. 
The children were not told the name 
of the record until later in the lesson, 
but were asked, ‘““What does this 
music suggest?” This particular 
music is so full of the rhythm of 
horses galloping that the children 
began to prance up and down in 
their seats pretending to ride a 
horse. We then discussed various 
types of horse-back riding, such as 
in a circus, in a parade, soldiers, on 
a ranch, and on a merry-go-round. 
I then told the class the story of 
how Schumann’s children liked to 
use his cane for a horse and gallop 


ISABELLE MARENTZ 


around the room on it, and he is 
telling us this in his melody. This 


immediately called to mind in- 
stances when these children had 
done the same thing. Of course, this 
led to everyone wanting to ride a 
hobby horse around the room. So 
once again the record was played 
and everyone galloped around on his 
“‘let’s pretend” horse. 

This activity was followed by a 
drawing lesson. The children were 
told to draw a picture of the music. 
Although the introductory lesson 
was the same for all, the results 
varied as each interpreted the mu- 
sic in his own way. For some the 
rhythm of the melody was upper- 
most as shown by -the drawings 
made by Frederick and Arthur 
where the galloping of the horses is 
the dominant theme. A wild horse- 
man means cowboys to Joan and 
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Clark where rider and horse go gal- 


Interpreting music through draw- 
loping along. Anthony, when asked ing is a way of expressing thoughts 
why his rider wasn’t finished, re-. and emotions aroused by rhythm. A 
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marked rhythm or suggests a story. 


It permits children to express their 


plied, “Oh, that’s the headless lesson of this type can be developed ideas freely and at the same time 
horseman.” using any recording which has well- helps them to remember the music. 


Here is a little game for you to play 
which will answer the question. - Several chil- 
dren may play together and a check made to 
determine the winners. 

Give each child a paper on which the head- 
ings “In the morning” and “In the evening”’ 
have been written. One person reads the list 
of things we do and each child -writes them 
under the correct heading. 

Example: 

“We go to bed” will be placed under the 
heading “In the evening.’ 

As a check — you will find the things we 
do in the morning marked with an “M”. 

If you place them all correctly you are wide 
awake. If you miss more than two you are 
asleep. It’s fun! 

In the Morning: 

(Fill in with the things we do in the morning.) 
In the Evening: 

(Fill in with the things we do at night.) 


WE— 


M Eat breakfast 
Go to bed 
Light the lamps 


Dress ourselves 
Eat our dinner or supper 
Undress ourselves 


M Go to school 


Are You Awake? or Are You Asleep? 


MARGUERITE GODE 


M Play games out of doors 


Say goodbye to mother and daddy 


M Say good morning 
Put our toys away 
Play games and read books indoors 


Say our prayers 


M Watch the sunrise 
Watch the sunset 
Look for the first star 


M See our shadow 
M Go shopping with mother 


Watch the fireflies twinkle 
Light candles 


M Pick flowers 


Watch for daddy to come home 
Call Rover to come inside for the night 
Hear the clock strike bedtime 


M Run errands for mother 
M Water the flowers 
M Help wash the breakfast dishes 


M Go for a walk 
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February Radio Hour 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manager: This is Station T.T.G. 
We are broadcasting from the Third 
Grade studios of Tyler School. We 
have planned the February Radio 
Hour for our third grade friends all 
over the United States. Please stand 
by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys 
and girls! This is Don Jackson an- 
nouncing. We have received many 
letters from different parts of the 
United States. Thank you for writ- 
ing them! Many children and classes 
have told us how very much they 
enjoy the group story telling. 

In our research work we have 
found an old folk tale that none of 
us had ever heard before. It is 
“Doctor Know-It-All,” which we 
liked so much that we thought you 
might enjoy hearing us tell it in 
parts. 

Linda Roberts will be the reader. 

Don Allan will take the part of the 
Doctor. 

James Ladd will be the peasant 
Fish (who wanted to be a doctor). 

Judith Ash will be his wife, Gretl. 

Bill Jacobs will take the part of a 
lord. 

Joe Dunn — First servant 

Bob Olsen — Second servant 

Charles Banes — Third servant 

Ronnie Newell — Fourth servant 

David Dale — Fifth servant 

Once upon a time there was a 
peasant so poor that all he had in 
the world was a patch of woodland, 
a two-wheeled cart, and a pair of 
oxen to pull it. His work was to chop 
down trees, cut them into logs, and 
haul them in his cart to the village, 
where he would sell them for two 
dollars a load if he could find some- 
one to buy them. 

One day the peasant, Fish (for 
that was his name), was lucky 
enough to sell an ox-cart full of wood 
to the doctor. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Fish, and 
I’ll run in and get the money for 
you,” said the doctor. As the peasant 
stood at the door the delightful 
smell of rich, savory food came to 
him. He could not help but glance 
through the door, where he saw 


the dinner table laden with steaming 
soup, roast beef, brown gravy, 
mashed potatoes, fresh, crisp veg- 
etables, luscious fruit and frosted 
cake. 

“Oh, what a delicious dinner!” 
thought the man. “If I could only 
be a doctor, too, I could have food 
like that!” When the doctor came 
out with the two dollars Mr. Fish 
said, “I would like to be a doctor. 
Do you think that I could learn to 
be one?”’ 

“Why not?” 
“It’s very easy.” 

‘Just how should I begin?” asked 
Fish. 

“Well, first of all,” said the doc- 
tor, “you must sell your cart and 
the two oxen. Then take that money 
and buy a good suit of clothes; also 
some pills, bottles of medicine, 
salves and salts. Next you must get 
yourself a book — an ABC book, 
the kind with a rooster inside will do. 
Then get a board and nail it over 
your door. Paint the words I AM 
DR. KNOW-IT-ALL on it.” 

Mr. Fish followed the doctor’s 
directions and when he sat in his 


said the doctor. 


‘office with his long-tailed coat oni, 


his spectacles, watch and pointed 
beard, he really felt like a new per- 
son. He thought he looked as if he 
knew it all. And day after day he 
sat with his medicine bottles and 
salves, but nothing happened. 

Finally he had a caller — a lord, 
no less. When Mr. Fish heard a 
knock on his door, he adjusted his 
spectacles, pulled at his watch chain, 
and, at last, opened the door. 

“Are you Dr. Know-It-All)” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” said Fish. 

“T need you to help locate my 
stolen money. Can you come with 
me to my palace now?” 

“Yes, I'll go with you — and my 
wife, Gretl, may she come too?” 

“Certainly,” said the lord, and 
they all rode away in his coach. 

As it was the dinner hour when 
they reached the lord’s palace, he 
asked Fish and Gretl to join him 
and they all sat down at the table. 
When the first servant came in with 
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a bowl of soup, Fish whispered to 
his wife;' ‘Look, Gretl, that is the 
first.” He meant that this was the 
first course being served, but the 
servant, who had overheard the 
remark, was upset and when he got 
to the kitchen, said to the other 
servants, “‘As soon as this Dr. 
Know-It-All saw me he told his 
wife that I was the first thief.” 

The other servants were alarmed 
and when the bell rang for the next 
course the second servant was afraid 
to go into the dining room, but it 
was his turn to serve so he had to 
take in a dish of hot food. He saw 
Fish lean over toward his wife and 
heard him say, “See, Gretl, that’s 
the second.” He meant that this was 
the second course, but the servant 
was terrified and rushed back to the 
kitchen saying, “Things are going 
badly with us now that this Dr. 
Know-It-All is here. He knows I’m 
the second thief.” 

When the third servant came in 
with his course, Fish whispered, 
“And that, Gretl, is the third.” 
Frightened, the servant set the dish 
on the table and made a mad dash 
for the kitchen. Shaking all over, he 
said to his companions, “He says 
I’m the third thief.’ Fortunately, 
the lord had not noticed his servant’s 
agitation. He-was too busy thinking 
of a way to test Doctor Know-It-All, 
and he said, “‘Doctor, here is the 
fourth servant with a covered dish. 
If you really know it all, you should 
be able to tell us what is in the dish.” 

The poor peasant did not know 
what to do. He looked and looked at 
the covered dish and at last, realiz- 
ing that it was hopeless, he mur- 
mured, “Oh, you poor Fish!’ Now 
he really did have a terrific problem. 
The fourth servant, who was just 
going out of the room, winked 
meaningfully at him. Fish excused 


himself and followed the servant 


into the kitchen. The servants were 
huddled together in a frightened 
group. 

“Doctor Know-It-All, you were 
right when you told your wife that 
we were the thieves who stole the 
lord’s money. But, we'll pay it all 
back to him, and we will reward 
you, too, if you will only promise 
not to tell on us.” 

You may be sure that Fish prom- 
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ised; so they showed him where the 
money was hidden. When he re- 
turned to the dining room, he said, 
*“Hm-hm! My lord, you want to 
know where your stolen money is, 
do you? Well, well, I'll have to look 
that up in my book.” He put his 
spectacles on his nose, sat down, 
spread the ABC Book on his knees, 
and began looking for the picture 
of the rooster. The servants were 
afraid the doctor might not keep 
his promise, so they sent the fifth 
servant in to listen. He crept in on 
tiptoe and hid in the oven. 

All this time Dr. Know-It-All, or 
peasant Fish (whichever you prefer 
to call him), was still turning the 
pages of his ABC Book back and 
forth; but he couldn’t find the pic- 
ture of the rooster. Finally he lost 
his temper and screamed, “You 
rascal! I know you're ‘in there, and 
I'll find you yet.” The servant 
jumped out of the oven yelling, 
“The doctor man knows every- 
thing!” 

Doctor Know-It-All, who had 
now found the rooster, looked like 
the cat who swallowed the canary 
as he closed the ABC Book and 
said, “Hm, hm — well, well! My 
ford, now I can show you where your 
stolen money is.’’ He took the lord 
to the place where the servants had 
hidden the money saying, “You see, 
my lord, here it is, every red cent 
of it.” 

The lord was so delighted that 
he scooped up a big handful of gold 
and gave it to Fish saying, ““Thank 
you very, very much, Doctor Know- 
It-All. The whole world shall know 
how wonderful you are.” 

From that time on Fish and his 
wife, Gretl, had the finest of food to 
eat, the best of clothes, and a lux- 
urious carriage to ride in. 

Announcer: You have just heard 
the group story telling of the old folk 
tale, “Dr. Know-It-All.”” Now we 
are going to sing “Ten Little Snow- 
men,” and we hope you will join in 
the song with us. You know “The 
Ten Little Indians.” Well, we just 
sing “snowmen” instead of Indians. 
After the song Stephen will tell you 
how we play the game. 

Ten Little Snowmen 
One little, two little, three little 
snowmen, 
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Four little, five little, six little snow- 
men, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little 
snowmen, 

Ten little white snowmen. 


Ten little, nine little, eight little 
snowmen, 

Seven little, six little, five little snow- 
men, 

Four little, three little, two little 
snowmen, 

One little white snowman. 


Stephen: I will tell you how we 
play the game, “Ten Little Snow- 
men.” Ten chairs are placed in a 
straight row and the boys and girls 
sitting on these chairs are numbered 
up to ten. While the others in the 
room sing, “One little, two little,” 
etc., the children of these numbers 
jump up quickly and remain stand- 
ing. Then with a sliding step the 
snowmen glide around in a circle. 

The second part, beginning ‘‘ten 
little, nine little, eight little snow- 
men” is then sung with number ten 
running up to his chair, then num- 
ber nine, etc. When the song is fin- 
ished all the boys and girls are sit- 
ting in their chairs. David will tell 
about another game that we have 
fun playing in February. 

David: The name of this game is 
“Snowball Relay.” First, we made 
balls (bags of bleached muslin filled 
with beans or corn). When we were 
ready to play the game, the first 
child in each row had one of these 
snowballs which, at a signal, he 
placed on his head and ran forward 
to touch the wall at the front of the 
room. He then returned to his chair 
and after he was seated passed the 
snowball back to the player in the 
seat back of him. This player re- 
peated what the first one did and 
the game continued until all had 
run. The row which finished first 
and had the least number of fouls 
against it won. 

It was a foul to drop the ball, to 
pass the ball before being seated, or 
to start before the ball was placed 
on the head. 

Announcer: The songs, “The 
Snowbirds” by B. J. Reismann from 
The Music Hour, and “Chicka- 
dee” by Fanny Snow Knowlton 
from Songs of Childhood, will 
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now be sung. If you know these 
songs, we hope that you will sing 
along with us. 

(The third grade sings.) 

We chose the song, ‘““Chickadee,”’ 
because we are now studying about 
that bird in Science class. Polly will 
tell you how we became interested 
in this particular bird. 

Polly: One day when our class 
was coming from the store, Robert 
noticed a little gray bird smaller 
than an English sparrow hanging 
head downward from a little tree. 
All of us were interested in the 
chickadee at once, and the teacher 
told us some interesting things 
about it. It has a black cap and 
throat and gray back, and is usually 
seen working actively about the 
finer branches and twigs of trees. 
Chickadees stay here summer and 
winter and go about in groups of 
twelve or fifteen. Matt will tell a 
short story about chickadees which 
is from one of Seton’s stories. 

Matt: While Mother Nature was 
telling the birds where to go during 
cold weather, the chickadees 
wouldn’t stop hopping long enough 
to listen. When migrating time 
came, they gathered together in 
groups of twelve or fifteen and 
started to migrate. Suddenly they 
remembered that they hadn’t lis- 
tened to Mother Nature and didn’t 
know where to go. That is why they 
stay in our country all winter, so 
the story goes. Judith will now tell 
you other interesting things we 
found out about the chickadee. 

Judith: Chickadees build their 
nests in stumps, in knot holes in 
trees, in old woodpecker holes, or 
in elms some distance from the 
ground. Their call is “‘chickadee-dee- 
dee,” their song, “pheebe.’’ These 
birds should be protected since most 
of their food consists of insects and 
they are useful as destroyers of 
small injurious insects that wholly 
escape the search of larger birds. 

The chickadee really seems to 
enjoy a snowstorm; in the fiercest 
weather it flies from tree to tree, 
happy and care-free. It seems not to 
be afraid of anything, especially in 
the winter. It is easily taught to 
come to a window for food if oily 
seeds or winter suet are placed there 
to tempt it. 
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Announcer: Now for some Feb- 
ruary riddles. Please number your 
paper from one to four. After each 
number you will need to write only 
the answer to the riddle. At the 
end of the broadcast the answers 
will be given. See how high a score 
you can get. Each correct answer 
will give you 25%. You might get 
100%. Ann will read the riddles. 


Ann: 
Riddle I 

He lived a long time ago. 

There is a story about him when he 
was a little boy. 

[It says he chopped down a cherry 
tree with his hatchet. 

He told his father what he had done. 

He was honest. 

When he grew up he was the first 
president of the United States. 

Who was he? 


Riddle II 

[ am asleep under the snow. 
I am brown. 
Some children planted me last fall. 
When spring comes I will grow. 
Tiny green stalks will push out of 

the ground. 
They will have little white flowers. 
What am I now? 


At twenty minutes past a dream 


In quite a gay affair 


The Blue-eyed Doll became the bride 


Of handsome Teddy Bear. 


The fairy folk from near and far, 


Including Goldilocks, 
Sat in a tiny chapel made 


Of Tommy’s building blocks. 


The bride was gowned in snowy white 
Embroidered with seed pearls, 
While star-dust and a veil of mist 


Adorned her pretty curls. 


Riddle III 
He was a poor little boy. 
He lived in a log cabin. 
He did not get to go to school much. 
But he loved to read. 
His mother helped him. 
He was a very fine President of the 
United States. 
His birthday was in February. 
Who was he? 


Riddle IV 
He lived in Ireland a long time ago. 
He did many kind things for people. 
He took food to hungry people. 
He wrote comforting messages to 
people who were ill. 
He wrote to those he loved. 
That is why we send Valentines now 
on his birthday. 
Who was he? 


Announcer: While you still have 
pencil and paper here is some more 
work which we think you will find is 
lots of fun. We will read a list of 
words. You are to write only the 
ones which make you think of Feb- 
ruary. It doesn’t matter if you do 
not spell them correctly. Spelling 
doesn’t count this time. You will 
have time to write, for Bob will 
read each word first; then Linda 
will repeat it after him. Remember, 


A Wedding 
ANNAMAE KELLY 


don’t write anything which makes 
you think of spring or fall — just 
February. All ready now? 
Bob and Linda: 
snowman 
Betsy Ross 
baby robins 
icicles 
Valentine Day 
flower gardens 
Our flag 
sun suits 
snow fort 
Abraham Lincoln 
shortest month 
green grass 
falling leaves 
log cabin 
snow suits 
ground hog 
Martha Washington 
Washington’s birthday 
Announcer: Your teacher will 
check these papers, I’m sure. The 
answers to the riddles will now be 
given. 
I. George Washington 
II. A crocus bulb 
III. Abraham Lincoln 
IV. Saint Valentine 
We hope you got a high score.: 
Thank you for being with us today. 
T.T.G. is now signing off. 


Before the priest, well shaved and shorn, 


Had tied the lover’s knot, 
Bo-peep had said the pair would sail 
On Bobby Shafto’s yacht. 


Refreshments of clear sunshine-ade 
Were served by merry elves, 

In dainty little acorn cups 
There on the nursery shelves. 


The bride and groom will leave tonight 
For points most anywhere; 

On their return, they’ll be at home 
In Sally’s rocking chair, 
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Art Director, Maplew 


“Bur SHOULD you draw for 
the children? Shouldn’t they have 
drawn the hearts themselves?”’ asked 
the visitor, who was observing a 
second grade art lesson. 

The teacher explained that the 
heart on the paper was a shape, not 
meant to represent anyone’s idea of 
an object, that the children would fit 
their pictures or designs within that 
shape. The teacher did not feel that 
she was depriving the children of the 
opportunity to be creative when she 
gave them a definite shape for a be- 
ginning. 

“Every time we give the child a 
piece of paper we have already given 
him a definite shape of a certain size 
within which he is to work,” the 
teacher continued. “‘A piece of paper 
nine by twelve has four lines of a de- 


Valentines 
ANNA DUNSER 


sign for a beginning — the four edges 
of the paper. We want the children 
to be conscious of those edges and 
of the size of the paper for those 
boundaries are a part of the design. 
For this reason we sometimes have 
children design within a circle or an 
oval, for the new shapes create new 
problems which keep the children 
thinking and struggling to attain 
their goals, and this means further 
growth.” 

The visitor conceded that this 
sounded logical. 

“But,” she asked, “‘would there be 
any ill-effects if the children drew 
the hearts for themselves?” 

The teacher explained that the 
drawing of the hearts would be a 
very good activity for the children. 
They could fold the paper and cut 
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ood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


the heart more accurately. It would 
be very difficult for a small child to 
draw the two sides of a heart alike 
(in reverse) and the poorly drawn 
heart might keep the child from en- 
joying the Valentines. 

Small children quite often confuse 
the terms, “‘heart”’ and “Valentine.” 
Any heart shape is a Valentine to 
them and drawing Valentines means 
drawing hearts. 

A discussion of St. Valentine’s 
Day may well precede the lesson on 
Valentines. The ideas that a Valen- 
tine brings pleasure to the recipient 
should not be overlooked. If the 
Valentine is original and hand-made 
the recipient will value it more than 
he would one from the store. Chil- 
dren quite often do not realize this, 
so they throw away the cards they 
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make, take their pennies to the store 
to buy Valentines for Mother, Dad, 
Grandmother and friends. 

This holiday is the opportune 
time for the teacher to stress the 
value of handmade articles that 
have something of the maker evident 
in them. 

It is by every teacher stressing 
this point that America develops 
her own folk art. The idea must be 
nurtured at every stage of the child’s 
development. Then, in time, we will 
have fewer adults who say they have 
no initiative, no imagination, no 
ideas worth using. 

The Land of Free Enterprise 
should mean more and more to more 
and more people as time goes on. 

To go back to the teacher and her 
art lesson. We see the children each 
with a piece of paper nine by twelve, 
folded once to make the surface 
measure six by nine. On each piece 
of paper is drawn a heart large 


enough to touch all four sides of the . 


paper. The teacher suggests that 
each child make a border of flower- 
shapes around the edge of the heart 
just inside the outline. The flower- 
shape is to be repeated, same size 
and color, all the way around. 

To be sure that the children un- 
derstand what is meant by a “‘flow- 
er-shape’”’ and by “repeating a 
shape,” the teacher has a few chil- 
dren go to the blackboard and show 
how they interpret the suggestions. 
Each child will probably draw a 
circle for the center of the flower and 
draw petals around the circle. The 
size of the center and the shape of 
the petals vary with the different 
children, but each child attempts to 
repeat his flowers as nearly the same 
size and shape as possible, to make 
a border. 

The children then proceed to 
make the row of flowers on their 
papers. Bert makes a small red dot 
and puts long blue petals around the 
dot, making the border about an 
inch across. Nell makes a yellow 
center and puts little red petals 
around the center. Each child 
chooses his own colors. 

When the children have finished 
the borders, the teacher calls atten- 
tion to the fact that another border 
can be put just inside the first one. 

“If you made big: flowers your 


border is wide and you will want to 
make the next border narrow, so it 
will be made of small flowers. You 
may choose new colors for your sec- 
ond border.”’ Thus she teaches va- 
riety with order, which makes a 
pleasing design. 

The entire heart may be filled 
with borders, one within another, or 
the center may be a bright red heart, 
or the space in the center may be 
used for a printed message. 

When the children are through 
decorating the hearts they cut out 
the heart, in and out around the 
petals of the outside row. This will 
give a lacy look to the Valentine. 
Care must be used to leave a part of 
the folded edge uncut to form the 
hinges of the folder. 

This lesson can be varied in so 
many ways that it is not possible to 
give them all here, but a few are 
given. 


Miss February 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Miss. February 
Brings the rain 

And thaws the frozen - 
Lakes again. 


Her breath is cold 
And very keen 

Yet pussy-wilow 
Buds are seen. 


She’s storing sap 

For fruit: and berry; 
Thanks for your thrift, 
-Miss- February! 
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(1) The borders need not be flow- 
er-shapes, but may be any sort of 
design units, (2) The original space 
need not be heart-shaped. An oval 
or a rectangular shape may be filled 
in, in the same way. (3) The border 
may be in outline only. (4) The dec- 
orations may be in crayon outline, 
all one color, then filled in with wa- 
ter colors, many colors. (5) The 
decorations may be outlined with 
many colors of crayons and washed 
over with water colors or tempera in 
one color. The crayon lines should 
be heavy so they will resist the 
paint. (6) The heart-shapes can be 
filled with design without the border 
idea, and without any suggestions 
from the teacher. 

For another type of Valentine 
we may turn to the faithful old 
white crayon. 

A heart is drawn several inches 
smaller than the paper. A lace-like 
design is drawn with the white 
crayon. Children will enjoy experi- 
menting first on paper or on the 
blackboard. The threads of a piece 
of lace must be so connected that the 
lace does not fall apart. This fact 
gives the children a new idea of de- 
sign. A simple beginning is a row of 
loops touching an edge or a white 
line. Even the boys can see how 
this could be crocheted in thread 
onto a piece of cloth. A second row 
of loops are added and connected to 
the top of the first loops. These rows 
can be repeated any number of 
times, but for variety other patterns 
are invented. A row of circles, a row 
ef diamond-shapes, or a ladder-like 
arrangement may alternate with 
some other pattern. When children 
have tried these patterns, many new 
ideas will spring up faster than any- 
one could count them. 

When a lacy pattern is completed 
all around the Valentine, tempera or 
transparent watercolor is washed 
over this. Dark colors bring out the 
patterns best. The effect is the same 
as placing lace over dark cloth or 
wood to show it to advantage. 

These Valentines, when finished, 
should be put up for criticism just 
as any other art work is done —- un- 
less the children. are making them 
for each other and do not want to 
spoil the surprise, 
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ACT I 


Characters: 


Ann Ellen 
Bernard Fred 
Karen Grace 
Douglas Henry 


Scene: A committee meeting 
held in a classroom during after 
school hours. (As the scene opens 
the boys and girls are listening 
to Ann, who is acting as chair- 
man of the meeting.) 


Ann: I talked with Miss Wilkins 
last night, and she would like very 
much to have this committee plan 
something different this year for 
Valentine’s Day in school. 

Bernard: \’ll say we'd like some- 
thing different. Every year it’s the 
same old thing. 

Karen: A Valentine’s Day box in 
the first grade may be fine. I loved it 
then, but now we're older I think 
it’s stupid! 

Douglas: It’s a dumb idea, too, if 
you ask me. Draw the name of a per- 
son you don’t care much about, buy 
a Valentine, put it in the box, and 
then get one in return from someone 
who doesn’t care for you. 

Ellen: Well, we all agree, and 
that’s why this year we want to 
have a change. 

Fred: Well, I’m listening to these 
complaints, but I don’t hear any 
wonderful ideas. How about just 
having a big party with ice cream 
and lots of cake and forget the sissy 
Valentines for once. 

Grace: Why, you horrid boy! I 
think that’s a very selfish idea. 
Don’t you know that St. Valentine’s 
Day has been celebrated for years 
and years and years? 

Henry: I'll say it’s been celebrated 


Those Different Valentines 
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a long time. I saw in a book just the 
other day that St. Valentine’s Day 
was first celebrated as early as the 
14th century and probably earlier! 

Ann: Now that’s very interesting, 
but we have accomplished exactly 
nothing. Do let’s get started. 

Bernard: At least we’ve decided 
one thing! We want a bigger, better 
new St. Valentine’s Day program. 

Karen: I have it! You may not 
like the idea at all, but listen any- 
way, won’t you? 

Douglas: Sure! We'll listen. What 
is it? Let’s have it! 

Karen: It’s like this. We all admit 
we think it is boring to buy Valen- 
tines for people whose names we 
draw. O. K. 1. We won’t draw 
names. 2. Instead, we'll think of 
others for a change. 3. We'll each 
buy or better still, make, a Valen- 
tine for some special person. Then, 
when we usually open the box we'll 
take that time to read them to the 
class. 

Ellen: Then we could deliver our 
Valentines after that to the proper 
persons. I think it is a grand idea. 

Fred: But what if we can’t make 
up any poems? Then what! 

Grace: Oh, we'll all help. The point 
as I see it is to think of someone who 
will really appreciate having one of 
our Valentines. 

Henry: While you people have 
been talking, I’ve been making a 
sort of list for us to work on. Here it 
is: We could have Valentines for 
MOTHER, DAD, SISTER, 
BROTHER, POSTMAN, MILK- 
MAN, GROCER, and TEACHER, 
and do let’s make them funny! 

Ann: Now that we have this fine 
idea, I’m sure we can make a nice 
new Program for the St. Valentine’s 
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Day meeting, so if you're willing 
we'll call this committee meeting 
adjourned and get busy on our Val- 
entines. We’ll have each one in the 
class make a particular one for a par- 
ticular person. (The children stand 
and prepare to leave the stage as 
Act I closes. 


ACT II 
Characters: 
Miss Wilkins 
Group of children including 
those in Act I if desired. 

Scene: In an assembly room or 
classroom, whichever seems 
more appropriate. There is a 
large gaily decorated Valentine 
box placed in a_ conspicuous 
part of the stage. (As the scene 
opens, Miss Wilkins is talking to 
the children.) 

Miss Wilkins: Each one of us has 
made a Valentine for someone very 
special. We shall now open the box 
and give each of you a Valentine to 
read aloud. It may or may not be the 
one you yourself made. Are we 
ready? 

All: Yes, Miss Wilkins, 
set! 

First Child: (stands and reads the 
verse on her Valentine.) 

To Mothers 

Mothers are kind, mothers are 

loving. 

They can’t stand noise, they can’t 

stand shoving. 

They want us thoughtful, good 

and fine. 
We want them to like this 


VALENTINE! 
Second Child: 
To Dad 
We made this for you and it took 
all day, 


we're 
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But it'll be worth our while if you 
think it’s O.K. 

To say we love you should be 
enough, 

So we can cut out the mushy stuff. 


Third Child: 


To Sister 
Sister, you’re often just a pest. 
You hardly ever give us a rest, 
But we'd miss you a lot if you 
weren’t around, 


So to send you a Valentine we 
felt bound! 


Fourth Child: 


To Brother 
I play with you and fight with 
you, 
And bother you a bit, 
But when it comes to how I feel, 
This Valentine is IT! 


Fifth Child: 


To The Postman 
You bring us mail day in, day out, 
When people have something to 
write about, 
But now we'll tell you what we’ll 
do, 
Today we'll deliver this to you! 


Sixth Child: 


School in 


To Our Milkman 

Milk is good for us and Valentines 

too! 

We'll drink the milk, this Valen- 

tine’s for YOU! 

Seventh Child: 

To The Grocer 

Grocer, grocer, here’s something 

for you, 

We call it a VALENTINE, hope 

you do too! 

(Then as the seventh child fin- 
ishes, all children stand together in 
a group and the child in the center 
produces a large Valentine gift 
which is presented to Miss Wilkins. 
As the presentation is being made, 
the children sing to the tune of 
“Boat Song” or “Lightly Row,” as 
it is better known. The song may be 
found in “Songs and Games for 
Little Ones,” p. 44; written by 
Walker and Jenks. 

Valentine, Valentine, 
Will you be our Valentine? 


‘Valentine, Valentine 


You are oh so fine! 
You teach us each day at school, 
You teach us each safety rule. 
Teacher dear, Teacher dear, 
Enjoy this present here! 

(The play ends as Miss Wilkins 


is seen receiving her gift.) 


Reindeer Land 


Play for Intermediates 
HELEN RAMSEY 


Speaking Characters: 
Roger and Polly, American 
children; Marit, Hannu and 
Molla, Children of Lapland; 
Lapp School Teacher 
Non-Speaking: 
Additional Lapland children 
if desired 
Costumes: Roger and Polly 
wear every day clothes. Lapp 
children wear colorful costumes. 
Hannu and other boys wear dark 
caps with red pompons, blue 
pants and long over-blouses, 
wide belts with silver buckles. 
Marit, Molla, Teacher and other 


Lapp girls wear full skirts, col- 
orful aprons, small round caps 
and shawls. All wear moccasins 
with turned-up toes; bands of 
red and yellow cloth are fas- 
tened around their ankles. 

Time: Any school day in Amer- 
ica. 

Prologue: Roger is seated at 
center table, with his school 
books around him. He is look- 
ing at a book. Enter Polly. 

Polly: What are you doing, Roger? 

Roger: (yawns) Looking at a book 
about Lapland, Polly. 

Polly: (looks over his shoulder) 


Does it have pictures? 

Roger: Yes, here is one. 

Polly: (sits and looks) Just look at 
all the ice and snow. B-r-r. Lapland 
must be a very cold place. 

Roger: Sure it is. It’s way up by 
the North Pole, I guess. 

Polly: Oh, see all the reindeer. 
Why, there must be hundreds of 
them. 

Roger: (reads) The book says 
many of the Lapland people make 
their living by herding reindeer. 
They travel around all the time, so 
that the reindeer can get enough 
moss to eat. 

Polly: Those boys and girls must 
have fun, though. Think of all the 
coasting and skiing they can enjoy. 

Roger: That’s right. I don’t sup- 
pose they have to go to school, 
either. They couldn’t go to school if 
they’re always traveling about, 
could they? 

Polly: No, I suppose not. (giggles) 
There are some boys and girls. 
Don’t they wear funny clothes? 

Roger: Well, I guess they look 
funny to us because they’re differ- 
ent, but maybe we wouldn’t think 
they were funny if we lived in Lap- 
land. 

Polly: I'm glad our house is nice 
and warm so we don’t have to bun- 
dle up like that. 

Roger: It’s so warm in here that 
I’m getting sleepy. (He yawns.) 

Polly: There’s Mother calling. 
I'll go see what she wants. (Polly 
goes out.) 

Roger: Okay, Polly. (He yawns 
again, finally drops his head in his 
hands and falls asleep.) 

Act I 

Scene: Inside a school in Lap- 
land. Teacher sits at desk facing 
children. Roger and Polly stand 
beside her. As many Lapp chil- 
dren as desired may be used, all 
wearing their winter wraps. 

Teacher: We are very glad to wel- 
come an American boy and girl to 
our Nomad school. Won’t you sit 
down? 

Roger and Polly: Thank you. 
(They sit beside Teacher.) 

Teacher: Are there any questions 
you would like to ask about school 
in Lapland? 

Polly: (bursts out) 
many — 


Oh yes, 
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Roger: (at same time) Yes, please, 
we would — (children laugh). 

Roger: You go first, Polly. 

Polly: Well, first I*would like to 
ask what you mean by a Nomad 
school. 

Teacher: I will ask Hannu to 
answer that. 

Hannu: (rises). That is because 
many of the Lapp people are known 
as Nomads, because they travel 
about all the time. They have to 
travel so that the reindeer can get 
enough to eat. 

Roger: Oh yes, we read about that 
in a book, didn’t we, Polly? 

Roger: But how can you go to 
school when you are always travel- 
ing about? 

Teacher: Marit, will you tell us, 
please? 

Marit: We boys and girls live 
right here at the school while we 
are attending it. We have our meals 
here just as if we were at home. 

Roger: Back in the United States 
we would say you went to a board- 
ing school. Will you please tell us 
what you study? 

Teacher: Molla, you may tell. 

Molla: We learn to read and write 
and do Arithmetic. And we learn 
to speak languages. 

Polly: Your school sounds much 
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like ours at home. Only our school 
buildings are kept warmer. It seems 
chilly in here. (She shivers.) 

Teacher: Lapp boys and girls are 
used to the cold; they would not be 
comfortable in warm buildings. And 
they wear much warmer clothing 
than you do. 

Roger: I notice that their shoes 
are like moccasins. 

Hannu: Our moccasins are made 
of deer skin, and we stuff them with 
straw when we put them on to keep 
our feet warm. 

Teacher: (moves to map and uses 
pointer) This map will show you 
that Lapland is very far north. It is 
a part of several European coun- 
tries. Here is the Arctic circle, and 
you will notice that Lapland is far 
beyond it. 

Marit: Our winters are very long, 
and we do not have much daylight. 

Molla: But in summer it does not 
get dark at all, and we have daylight 
for twenty-four hours. 

Polly: THAT certainly is different 
from our country, isn’t it, Roger? 

Roger: (rises) I should say so. (to 
teacher) Thank you very much for 
having your pupils tell us about 
Lapland. 

Polly: (rising also) Yes, it has 
been ever so interesting. But now I 


think we should leave, as we must 
get back to our home in America. 
Goodbye. 

Roger: Goodbye, and thank you. 
(All ad lib goodbyes. Polly and 
Roger go out.) 


Epilogue 

Scene: The same as in pro- 
logue; Roger sits at table, head 
in hands, sleeping. Polly enters 
carrying book. 

Polly: Roger, Roger, wake up! 

Roger: (startled) Why, where am 
I? Oh, I see. I’m right here at home. 

Polly: Of course you are, Silly. 
Where did you think you were? 

Roger: I dreamed you and I were 
in Lapland, and what do you think, 
Polly? Those Lapp boys and girls 
DO go to school; at least, they did 
in my dream. 

Polly: | know they do. I found out 
all about them in this book in 
Father’s study. (shows book) 

Roger: Speaking of books, I’d 
better start my home work for to- 
morrow. 

Polly: So must I. And, Roger, 
Mother says if we get our lessons in 
a hurry, we can pop some corn. 

Roger: Pop corn! Hurray! Let’s 
get busy. (Both are busy with their 
studies as the curtain falls.) 


Introducing the Vegetables 


Nine children — each one has a 
card with the name or the picture 
of a vegetable on it. 

All say— 
We're the vegetables from your 
garden 

And we have come fo say, 

That if you want to be well and 

strong 

You must eat some of us every 

day. 
Carrot— 

I’m a carrot, I’m good cooked 

or raw, 

I make the prettiest salad you 

ever saw. 
Spinach— 
I’m spinach and if you'll eat me, 
You'll be surprised how strong 
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you'll be! 
Lettuce— 
I’m lettuce and folks all say 
That you can eat me every day. 
Tomato— 
I’m a tomato, so round and so red, 
My juice is delicious, I’ve heard 
it said. 
Celery— 
I’m celery, so crisp and so white, 
On the table I make a pretty sight. 
Peas— : 
I’m a green pea, I’m little and 
round, . 
But one of the best vegetables 
ever found. 
Beets— 
I’m a red beet, I’m good pickled 
or hot, 


I think I’m the prettiest of all 
the lot. 
Beans— 
I’m a green bean, so good to eat, 
I know you'll say I can’t be beat. 
Potato— 
I’m a potato, you never get tired 
of me, 
For I can be cooked many ways, 
you see. 
All say— 
Now don’t eat some of us and dis- 
like the others, 
For you must remember we're all 
sisters and brothers. 
We'll furnish the minerals and 
vitamins every day, 
That you need to be happy in 
work and in play. 


all 
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MARGUERITE GODE 
Follow the Tracks 


Heavy: 

Follow the tracks 
Across the snow 
And you will find 
Where children go 


Light: 


In and out 

And round about 

And over the hill and down Heavy: Medium: 

In and out Round and round Only their tracks 
And round about And round they go In the cold still snow 
Across the fields Sometimes faster Are left to tell 


Where the snow is bright Sometimes slow. Where the children go. 


Medium: Light: Heavy: 

Into the wood Twist — twist here Only their tracks 
And out of the wood And turn back there That lead away 
First to the left With never a child To the winter land 


Then to the right. Seen anywhere. Where they love to play. 


Button a big coat around him » en 


t. Z To keep him from catching a cold. \ 

Light: 

Roll the snow 
Over and over 
Roll the snow 
Over the ground 
Making a smiling 
Old snowman 

is the jolliest fun 
We have found. 


| 
The Snow Man Winter Sport ( 


Light: a_ very pleasant day Light: 
Roll the snow Up the hill and down the hill 
Over and over YS Where the snow lies thickest 


Roll the snow 

Over the ground - 
Pat it and shape it 
And pat it Medium: 

Making a snow ball round. i Down the hill and up again 
Joyously together 

There is not a better sport 
In this crisp cool weather. 


Gliding gliding in the wind 


And hurry out of doors to play Who will get there quickest? 


Heigh-O for winter weather! 


First we put our snow suits on 
Medium: 
Two balls we take for a body 


One for the snow man’s head And some are red as apples. 


Top with a shabby fedora Heavy: Heavy: 

Tie on a scarf, winter red. Put galoshes on our feet Cheeks are pink and eyes are bright 
Heavy: - Scarfs and helmets on our heads Hearts are bursting with delight 
Eyes are as ‘tight as coal nuggets Hurry-.out to get our sleds What a tease for appetite 


Arms are a broom handle old Heigh-O for winter weather! Heigh-O for winter weather! 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


When Our Country Was Young, 
It Had Many Needs; 
Our leaders were noted 


For their famous deeds. 


PIONEER DAYS 


Discussion period: 


1. What do we mean by “pioneer days?”’ 
Emphasize the idea that many things had to be made by hand using whatever materials were 


available. Men, women and children all worked. Very little was wasted. Life was narrow and diffi- 
cult. 


2. How did the leaders help? 
They encouraged the people; found better ways of doing things; organized the community for 
government and for protection. 


3. Where did the leaders come from? 

Some were leaders before they came to America; some became leaders because of unusual 
ability and devotion to the people. 

4. Who were some of our most outstanding leaders? 


A —- George Washington 


Our first president, a great general, a very successful farmer. He saved our country’s freedom 
and laid the foundation of our government. His home, Mount Vernon, was a successful plantation. 


B — Benjamin Franklin 


Started first library, organized a fire department, directed crude paving and street lighting, 
invented a stove, improved mail service, wrote books that are still valuable reading, and was a 
great political leader. 


(Note to teacher) Benjamin Franklin was one of the greatest leaders in conservation. His life 
was devoted to improving living conditions, safeguarding health, promoting education and in- 
venting new and better equipment. Children should become aware of the value of his life. 


C — Other Leaders 


Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Edison and many others are worthy of study. If time permits many 
other leaders should be considered. The unselfish, loyal, kindly life of each should be emphasized. 
This in contrast to the cruel, dominating, selfish leaders of some other countries. 


Summary 


Great leaders take good care of people, find new and better ways of Going things, protect 
‘nee. fost & and improve business. They take care of little things as well as larger ones. They are 
eaders in conservation. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Now our country is older, 


We have comforts to share; 


Our beautiful buildings 


Must have our best care. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PROPERTY 


Discussion period 


1. Why do we protect public property? 


Buildings are useful; many of them are beautiful; they are expensive; they belong to all of us. 


2. How do we protect them? 


Exercise the same care that we give to our own personal property. A good citizen never defaces 
a building by writing on the walls or needlessly soiling it. 


3. Who pays for our public buildings? 


We all do by taxes, unless the building is a gift to the city from some wealthy public-spirited 
citizen. 


4. When a public building is injured or destroyed who is inconvenienced and who must pay for 
the repairs? 


To the teacher: Emphasize the fact that we hurt ourselves when we injure public property and 
we are the ones who must pay for the restoration. 


5. What are some of our public buildings? 


Library, post office, school buildings, park shelter houses, and museums. (The list will vary 
with the community.) 


6. Name other public property besides the buildings. Parks — trees, flowers, grass and some- 
times lake or river, park furniture; street signs; mail boxes; light posts; cemetery fences. 
7. How should vacant property be protected? 


Never molest it in any way. Report any damage done it by wind or hail so that it can be pro- 
tected from further damage. 


Summary 


Good citizens protect all property. Public property belongs to all of us. Vacant property 
should he entirelv unmolested. 
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More Famous February Birthdays 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


February 3 (1811) — Horace Greeley, the young 
printer who became a famous newspaper editor. 

February 3 (1809) — Felix Mendelssohn, the 
German composer whose famous ‘Wedding 
March” is known throughout the world. 

February 4 (1802) — Mark Hopkins, great Amer- 
ican educator. 

February 4 (1902) — Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
**Lone Eagle.”’ 

February 7 (1812) — Charles Dickens, the Eng- 
lish author, whose stories are loved by young 2nd 
old alike. 

February 8 (1820) — William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, a famous general in the Civil war. 

February 8 (1910) — Organization of Boy Scouts 
in America. 

February 10 (1775) — Charles Lamb, English 
author of charming tales for children. 

February 11 (1847) — Thomas A. Edison, one of 
the world’s greatest inventors. 

February 12 (1809) — Abraham Lincoln, one of 
our greatest Presidents. 

February 15 (1809) — Cyrus McCormack, who 
invented the harvesting machine. 

February 18 (1892) — Wendell Wilkie, who so 
thoroughly believed in ““One World.”’ 

February 22 (1732) — George Washington, our 
first President. 

February 22 (1819) — James Russell Lowell, one 
of the early American poets. 

February 26 (1845) — William F. Cody, better 
known as Buffalo Bill. 

February 27 (1807) — Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, the ‘Children’s Poet.”’ 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN FEBRUARY: 
St. Valentine’s Day 


A SONG 
Tomorrow is Saint Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 
— William Shakespeare 


HORACE GREELEY, 
THE BOY WHO LOVED TO READ 

Not so very long ago, it was the custom to hold 
spelling bees in the country schools. Often these 
were held at night and the grown people of the 
neighborhood as well as all the school children, 
took part. It was great fun, and everyone enjoyed 
it as much as a party. Whenever they held a spell- 
ing bee in a certain little school in New Hamp- 
shire, the smallest boy in the school was always 
the first one chosen by one of the captains. In 
fact, each captain was eager to have first choice at 


lining up his team, just so he could be sure of 
getting little Horace Greeley. This tow-headed 
boy, barely five years old, was the best speller in 
the school. 


It seemed very strange to hear him spell words 
that even the grown people couldn’t spell. But 
Horace had been able to read ever since he was 
three years old. By the time he was four he could 
read any book he found. So it wasn’t surprising 
that he was such a good speller even though he 
wasn’t much more than a baby. Sometimes, 
when the spelling bee lasted a long time, he would 
fall asleep, and the person next to him would 
have to wake him up when it was his turn to 
spell. If he happened to miss a word, he would 
ery. After all, he was such a very young boy, and 
he was small for his age besides. 

Little Horace liked to read better than most 
boys liked to play. During the day he would lie in 
the yard under a tree and read until his mother 
simply made him come in and eat. At night he 
piled pine knots on the fire and lay on the floor 
in front of the fireplace until his father made 
him go to bed. As he grew older, his love for read- 
ing seemed to increase too. The family was very 
poor, so Horace had to borrow most of the books 
he read. Sometimes he walked seven miles in 
order to borrow a book. By the time he was thir- 
teen, the teacher of the country school told Hor- 
ace’s father that the child knew more than he, 
the teacher, did. After that, young Horace got his 
education from what he read and from things he 
learned to do. 


One day, when he was fifteen years old, he 
heard that a newspaper in a nearby town wanted 
a boy to learn the printer’s trade. Horace had to 
walk many miles to see the owner of the paper. 
When he finally got there he certainly didn’t 
make a very good appearance. His clothes were 
coarse and ill-fitting and he had grown too big for 
his trousers. The owner of the paper almost 
laughed aloud when he saw him, but he was a 
kind man and decided to find out what was in 
that tow head. 


**A printer has to know many things,” said Mr. 
Bliss, the owner of the paper. ‘‘Have you been to 
school much?”’ 


**No, but I have read a good bit,”’ answered the 
lad. 


Mr. Bliss then began to question him about 
what he had read and, much to his surprise, the 
boy could answer every single question. So he 
gave Horace Greeley the job in his printing room. 

It wasn’t long before Horace had become a very 
good printer, and, in time, the leading newspaper 
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editor in New York City. Through his newspaper 
he influenced the lives of millions of people ev- 
erywhere. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

It was during one of those thick London fogs 
when Mr. Boyce, an American business man, lost 
his way in an attempt to locate the home of a 
friend. In his distress, he hailed a boy who was 
passing, and asked his way. The boy not only gave 
the directions, but guided Mr. Boyce to the house 
he was seeking. For his kindness, the American 
offered the small boy a coin. 

But the coin was readily refused. “I am a Boy 
Scout,”’ the lad said proudly. ‘‘Helping you was 
my daily good turn. Boy Scouts do not accept 
tips.”’ 

Mr. Boyce became so interested in the small 
boy’s answer that he sought information about 
the Boy Scouts’ movement. He visited the organ- 
ization in London, secured all the available print- 
ed material regarding it. This he, in turn, sent 
on to a number of his friends in America who 
were interested in work with boys. 

The result of Mr. Boyce’s experience was that 
on February 8, 1910, he and two other men had 
incorporated the Boy Scouts of America under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. Early in the 
same year, a permanent organization was formed 
with President Taft acting as honorary president. 
It has been customary that each President since 
that time show his approval of the Scout move- 
ment by becoming honorary president. Since 
the year 1910 when the Boy Scout movement 
came into existence, the Scouts in this country 
have registered over 6,500,000 members. 

You all know, I’m sure, that to be a Scout a 
boy must be 12 years of age. He must know the 
Scout oath and law, the motto, sign, salute, and 
the meaning of the badge. He must know, too, 
the history of our country’s flag and how to re- 
spect it. He must be able to tie the square knot 
and at least, eight others. The Scout motto is 
*““Be Prepared.’ This means that at all times a 
Scout must be prepared to meet any emergency 
in the city, in the country, on the water. ‘Be 
Prepared,” includes too, a knowledge of first aid. 

As we see Scouts in our neighborhood running 
up the flag at the call of the bugle, making maps 
and surveying, fighting forest fires, making their 
own bows and arrows, making fire “‘Injun”’ fash- 
ion, giving artificial respiration in time of drown- 
ings, and performing a hundred and one other 
brave, friendly and courteous deeds, we realize 
the great scope and helpfulness of the Scout 
work. Indeed, their oath is worthy of the respect 
and consideration of every boy and girl in this 
country: 

“On my honor I will do my best — 
To do my duty to God and my country, and to 
obey the Scout law. 


To help other people at all times. 
To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight.”’ 


Our hats off to the Boy Scouts of America! 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born and 
spent his early childhood days in Portland, Maine. 
The house in which he lived was near the sea, so 
little Henry spent most of his time on the beach 
playing in the sand or watching the great, strange 
ships from all parts of the world. In his own words 
we find these early memories: 


I remember the black wharves and the ships, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea. 


From Henry’s mother, he got his love for music, 
for literature, for poetry. She was a very beautiful 
woman, loving nature, and the great out-of- 
doors. There were three boys besides Henry and 
four girls, so the Longfellow household was al- 
ways a merry place. Henry was the life of them all. 
He was very fond of games and sports — ball, 
kite flying, swimming, skating, and coasting. He 
was fond of the circus, too, and not only attended - 
the circus that came to Portland year after year, 
but he and his brothers and sisters gave many a 
circus performance of their own. 


Henry first went to school when he was five 
years of age. It was a different school entirely 
from the one you attend. It was held in the front 
parlor of the teacher’s home. There the children 
sat on stiff wooden benches along the walls. The 
children had to keep very quiet for the teacher 
was really strict. No child was allowed to even 
smile in school. 


One day at school, when Henry was about nine 
years of age, he was told to write a poem. He 
thought and thought for a long time, but words 
would not come. In fact, he couldn’t even think 
of a subject, let alone a poem. When the teacher 
saw Henry had written nothing, she became very 
severe. She sent him out of doors to look around 
him and write about something which he saw. In 
no time, Henry had scribbled a poem upon his 
slate. He called it ‘“The Turnip.”’ Those who read 
it or heard it, probably never would have guessed 
that Henry Longfellow would some day become a 
great poet. When he was about twelve, he wrote 
a poem about an Indian fight and called it ‘“The 
Battle of Lovell’s Pond.’? This he sent to one of 
the Portland newspapers only to have it returned 
to him. 

But Henry was not discouraged. A few days 
later, he sent the same poem to another Portland 
paper, **The Portland Gazette.”’ He could hardly 
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wait for the newspaper delivery, so anxious was 
he to see whether his poem would be printed. 

When he saw his poem actually in print, he 
could scarcely keep from shouting. And it carried 
his own name, “‘Henry,”’ too. He read it over and 
over again, and from that day decided that poetry 
was to be his life work. Before many years had 
passed Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the 
best-loved poet in America. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


AFTER GETTYSBURG 
“J had no tears for Gettysburg, and if you 


Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


really want to know, I will tell you why. In the 
stress and pinch of the campaign there, I went to 
my room and got down on my knees and prayed 
Almighty God for victory at Gettysburg. I told 
Him that this is His country and the war is His 
war, but that we really couldn’t stand another 
Fredericksburg or Chancellorsville. And then and 
there I made a solemn vow with my Maker that 
if he could stand by the boys at Gettysburg, I 
would stand by Him. And He did, and I will.” 

— Abraham Lincoln 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT WILLIAM F. CODY 

1. William Cody was but seven years of age 
when he had his first encounter with an Indian, 
and only twelve when he killed his first Indian. 

2. When Bill was fourteen, he became the 
youngest and bravest rider for the Pony Express. 

3. Although only a boy, he succeeded in catch- 
ing a dangerous bandit who tried to steal money 
bags hidden beneath the saddle of his horse. 

4. He received the name Buffalo Bill because he 
killed more than four thousand buffaloes in a 
year and a half in order to bring food to the work 
men of the Kansas Pacific railroad. 

5. Like a knight of King Arthur’s Round Ta- 
ble, Buffalo Bill rescued the girl he later married, 
from a group of drunken soldiers. 


(To Be Correlated With More Famous February Birthdays) 


A. The February Calendar 


Answer: 


1. What two really great presidents were born in February? 
2. What two well-known poets were born in February? 
. Can you name two inventors born in February? 


. What did Cyrus McCormack invent? 


. Do you know any facts about Wendell Wilkie? If not, can you find some? 


3 
4 
5. When was the Boy Scout movement organized in this country? 
6 
7 


. What was “Buffalo Bill’s”’ real name? 
8. What did Felix Mendelssohn compose? 


8. What wartime general was born in February? 


10. 


Complete each sentence: 


What two English authors were born in February? 


B. Horace Greeley, the Boy Who Loved to Read 


1. Horace Greeley’s early schooling was in.......::; 


2. At five years of age, he was a very good 


He could read at the age of.......... 


3. 
4. 
5. At the age of fifteen, he got a job as a 
6. He did not make a very good... 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


7. He could answer every single 
8. Horace became a very good.......... 

9. He also edited the leading newspaper in 
10. Through his newspaper, he influenced 


C. The Boy Scouts of America 
A Yes or No text. 


- An American business man lost his way in the fog. Yes — No. 
. A girl guided Mr. Boyce to his destination. Yes — No. 
The American offered a coin for the kindness. Yes — No. 
. Boy Scouts do not accept tips. Yes — No. 
A permanent organization was formed with President Roosevelt as honorary presi- 
dent. Yes — No. 
6. The Scouts have registered over six million members in this country. Yes — No. 
7. To bea scout, a boy must be fifteen years of age. Yes — No. 
8. The Scout motto is, “‘Be Prepared.’? Yes — No. 
9. A Boy Scout must, also, have a knowledge of first aid. Yes —- No; 
10. Scout work means bravery and helpfulness. Yes — No. 


whe 


D. Pictures for St. Valentine’s Day: 
1. Show a classroom decorated with Valentine hearts. 
2. Show a large Valentine box with a slot in it for mailing the children’s valentines. 
3. Show a little girl counting the valentines she has received from her classmates. 
4. Show a store window decorated with candy boxes, hearts, valentines, 
5. Show a group of children making their own valentines. 


E. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Either complete with a Word or a Picture: 
1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow lived near the....;.... 
2. He loved to watch the great, strange 
3. He was very fond of.......... 


4. Henry went to school when he was.......... 

5. He was told to write a.......... 

6. He wrote a poem abouta.......... 

7. He sent his second poem to a.....::::: 

8. The poem was about an.......... 

9. The newspaper was called the.......... 
10. Longfellow became the best loved poet in...::::::; 


F. William F. Cody 
Making a Moving Picture: 


Picture 1— 
Show Bill Cody at ee age of seven meeting the Indian who tried to steal his pet pony. 
Show Bill chasing after him with a rifle. 


Picture 2— 
Show Cody at the age of twelve shooting the Indian that attacked a wagon train. 


Picture 3— 
Show Bill at fourteen being held up by a bandit who wanted the money bags he was 
carrying for the Pony Express. Show Bill leading the bandit’s horse with the bandit 
strapped on its back. 


Picture 4— 


Show young Cody rescuing the girl whom he later married, from the midst of some 
drunken soldiers. 
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SEAT WORK I. Dyer Kuenstler 


ADD THE PIPS 


OR STONES IN 
EACH SQUARE 


DRAW LINES 
FROM THE PIPS 


THE PARENT 
FRUIT 
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Yvonne Altmann 


I live on the farm. 
I sleep in a hutch (box or cage). 


1 eat alfalfa, clover hay, oats, barley, 
wheat, bran, carrots, cabbage and grass. 


Because | have fur on my body, the farmer 
sells me to the furrier. 


The furrier uses my skin to make fur coats 
and other things. 


The farmer sells some of us to the butcher. 
People buy the meat from the butcher. 

I like to wiggle my nose. 

Which picture am I? (Rabbit) 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin © L 
PINK 
EARS ON WHITE DRAW- COTTON 
ING PAPER 44x 10 TAIL 
INCHES, FOLDED 
FOUR TIMES, TRACE y O 
<— RABBIT DESIGN. 
CUT OUT. IF FOUR 2 
RABBITS 
Eve FoR ANY 
BLACK PROBLEM 
CONNECT WITH 
TASS.X ‘ 
‘ 
BRIGHT 
; 
“Cotton: 
‘ a 
a 
BASE PATTERN 
FOR THREE- 
SIDED BASKET 
BRIGHT FLOWER —" LEAF ORAWING 
A A FROM A SQUARE PAPER 
FOR THREE RAGBIT 2/2 X 2/2 INCHES, 
DECORATION, CUT ONE TRACE AREA FOR 
RABBIT OFF. HOWEVER BASE OF FOUR- 
LEAVE A LITTLE OF THE SIDED BASKET PATTERNS 
FOURTH RABBITS HAND AND | 'N CENTER OF Wit 
FOOT TO SERVE ASA PASTING | WHITE Base (B-c) 
FLAP FoR CONNECTION. PAPER. WILL FIT 
MAKE A VALENTINE HEART THREE -SIDED 
BASE 
\ 
THIS 1S THE 
POSITION THREE INCHES 
FROM RABBITS Witt 
Leak forms. OF Tuts | 
PASTE ONE \ 
HALF TORABBITS Do Not 
AND ONE HALF TRACE 
TO HEART. 
THIS WILL 
FASTEN THE 
RABBITS To 
THE HEART. \ 
‘ c 
‘ 
LEAVES -» ’ 
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CHUCKLES THE COURTESY CHAP 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Thelma Moreland 


Did you ever see a Courtesy Brownie? Here he 
is, little Chuckles, with his bell-trimmed thinking 
cap. Chuckles tells us to say “Thank You” always, 
when someone has been thoughtful enough to 
present us with a gift. Always send a thank you 
letter! Of course, we can’t all wear a tinkling cap 


to remind us, but you must learn! 

Color Chuckles in your own ideas, being careful 
to use colors that are bright and blend well. Make 
a poster, using a piece of pastel colored construc- 
tion paper for the background. And above all, 
DO learn to say “Thank You.” 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple 


Mrs. Snowman wears a red checked bonnet. Can you 


draw a broom in her left hand. 

Make a green stocking cap with red ear muffs on Mr. 
Snowmon. 

Color his scarf green. Make a snow shovel in his right 
hand. Color the sky blue. 
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A VALENTINE TO WEAR 
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Helen Strimple 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 
1- RED FELT 
2-RED CHECKED GINGHAM 
OR BRIGHT PLAID SCRAP 


3- SAFETY PIN 
4.-RIBBON OR BITS OF FELT 


suit AND TIE TWO 


HEARTS TOGETHER 

WITH RIBBON BOW © 
OR, 

GLUE ON DECORATIVE 4 


BiTS OF FELT IN FLORAL 
DESIGN ~” 


SEW OR TAPE SAFETY PIN TO 
BACK OF Ks 


CUT FROM GINGHAM OR PRINT 
< USE PINKING SHEARS FOR RIPPLED 


EDGE 
(1) CUT FROM RED FELT = 


F 
4 
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VALENTINES Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


(VE SUTA 
HEART FULL OF 
LOVE FOR You 


lr you LOY 


me Ill Be 


SITTING OM 


TOR OF THE 
WORLD! 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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TO KEEP YOU 
CLEAN EACH DAY! 
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le STATE SEAL POSTER Mee Taylor Krouse and M. Stifnell Turner 


The children are enjoying the turtle 
they found in the marshy land. 


Delaware is one of the 13 original states. 

Nickname: The Diamond State—small in size but 
great in importance. 

Motto: Liberty and Independence! 

Capital: Dover 

State Bird: Scarlet Cardinal. 

State Flower: Peach Blossom. 

Has a long shore line. 

Delaware’”’ is the State Song. 

The State was named after Lord de la Warr. 
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Squirrel Nut Basket 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Trace the pattern on light brown construction paper. 
Outline with ink. Color acorns brown, leaves green. Color 
squirrel-heads brown. Hats may be orange with red feather 
and yellow flower; neck ribbons green. Cut out and fold 
up on dash lines. Fold over tabs and paste under sides. 
These Nut baskets, or boxes, make attractive and inter- 
esting containers for small nut-meats. 


Puss-in-Boots with Paper Bags 


Use large-size bag for head. Put it on and mark where 
eyes and mouth come. Remove, and on these spots draw 
and cut out large eyes and mouth (with nose above). 
With black crayon draw ears and fur-markings. Glue 
on broom-straws for whiskers, Tie small bags on for paws; 
indicate claws. Use, medium-sized bags for the “boots;”’ 
turn over tops. Twist paper for tail and you have a 
Paper Bag Puss-in-Boots costume ready for the party! 
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THE PIED PIPER PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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A Mouse in the House 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose heard a 
scratch at her door. 

It didn’t sound like Mrs. Squirrel 
or Black Cat or any of her other 
friends. 

When she went to see, there was a 
fieldmouse looking up at her. He had 
a travelling bag. ““How do you do?” 
he said. “Are you Mrs. Goose of 
Animaltown>?”’ 

“Yes, that’s who I am.” 

“Well, I live beside the tenth 
fencepost in the far field. I have a 
little house there. But I have shut 
it up. I want to try staying in town, 
for a change. Can you tell me of any 
houses here?” 

“Why, there are animals living 
in all our places,” Mrs. Goose told 
him, “There used to be an empty- 
all-alone-house, but Mrs. Hen has 
that now. Besides, it would be too 
big for you. You would be lost in it.” 

“Too bad, too bad,” said the 
mouse, putting down his bag. “I am 
all fagged out. You wouldn’t have 
just a room I could have, would 
you?” 

“But I need all my rooms, my- 
self.” 

The mouse scrooged around till he 
could look into the kitchen. “What 
about that little door there?” he 
asked. one over the table?” 

“Why, that belongs to my dish- 
and-kettle cupboard. See —” and 
she opened it. 


“Pots and pans — platters and 
plates,” said the mouse. “But that 
far corner hasn’t anything in it. It 
would just fit me. I don’t take up 
much room.” 

He seemed so small and tired that 
Mrs. Goose said, “All right. I'll let 
you stay in the corner of my dish- 
and-kettle cupboard. You can try 


“This is too big for me to carry 
around!” 


it. Bring your bag in. I'll leave the 
cupboard door open a bit, so you can 
pop in and out.”’ 

“But how shall I get out of the 
big door — the one that leads to the 
Big Outside? I like to run around 
out there.” 

“T’ll give you a key.” And Mrs, 
Goose got it, from the nail by the 
door. 

“But this is too big for me to 


carry around! Isn’t there some little 
peekhole where I could scamper in 
and out?” 

**No,” Mrs. Goose told him. “The 
keyholes are too small — and there 
are no leaks in my attic, or broken 
places in my cellar.” 

“Then I'll just have to scratch, 
when I want to get in, as I did be- 
fore. Well, now I’d like to take a bit 
of a rest. I'll spread out my little 
gray blanket,” and he disappeared 
into the dish-and-kettle cupboard. 

Mrs. Goose ran over to tell Mrs. 
Squirrel the news. 

But her friend did not look 
pleased. “How much rent is this 
mouse going to pay you?”’ she asked. 

“IT didn’t think about asking 
rent,’’ Mrs. Goose told her. 

“Nonsense! If he is going to live 
in your house, he ought to pay you 
something. It is better to be busi- 
ness-like,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, shak- 
ing her tail. “And what about food? 
Is he going to scramble up his own? 
If you have to feed him, he should 
give you money for that, too.” 

“T didn’t think about food,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “Ill go back and talk 
to him.” 

But when she got there, the mouse 
was sitting in the window, hunched 


““Why are you sitting out here like this?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
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up. He seemed cross. “I wanted to 
get out,” he squeaked, “but the 
house was shut up tight. You will 
just have to leave the front door 
open, as well as the one to the dish- 
and-kettle cupboard. And especially 
at night! That is when I like best to 
rummage.” 

This bothered Mrs. Goose so much 
that she forgot to ask about the 
rent and the food. 

“But if I leave the door open for 
you to go out — other things might 
come in,” she said. “Dangerous 
ones.” 

But the mouse had already 
popped out the front door. 

Mrs. Goose hurried back to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s. ‘What shall I do now?” 
she asked. “He tells me I shall have 
to leave the door open, day and 
night, so he can get out and in!” 

“If you can’t manage your own 
house I am very sorry for you,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Go back 
and tell him you can’t leave the door 
open!” 

Mrs. Goose hurried home. The 
mouse was still away, so she sat 
down to sew. 

When he came back he had a piece 
of wheat in his mouth. “‘Oh, there 
you are,” he said, with his jaws full. 
“I had to go out to get something 
to eat. The door to your food cup- 
board is shut tight. So, will you 
please leave that open, too? Then I 
can get at things, when I am hun- 
gry.” 

Mrs. Goose had her bill wide open 
to say, “No, indeed, I will not. It is 
bad enough to leave the other two 
doors open, without that one.” She 
was all ready to hiss out these words, 
but the mouse had scuttled down 
the cellar stairs. 

She went back to Mrs. Squirrel’s. 
“What shall I do now?” she asked. 
“He wants me to leave the door to 
my food cupboard open, too!’’ 

“Just tell him you won't,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Tell him to go 
jumping away and not come back. 
You let this mouse in — but if you 
don’t want him, get him out! And 
what did he say about the rent and 
the food? How much will he pay 
you?” 

Mrs. Goose hung her head. 

“If you are afraid to put your 
foot down,” Mrs. Squirrel went on, 


“‘go back and ask him if he is happy 
living there in the corner of your 
dish-and-kettle cupboard. Maybe he 
is tired of it by this time, and wants 
to go home.” 

This was a nice, easy idea. Mrs. 
Goose went home. 

She heard a rattling, chewing 
noise. There was the mouse, on a 
shelf, tearing up a leaf of her cook- 
book, with his sharp teeth. There 
was a trail of paper bits from the 
shelf to the dish-and-kettle cup- 
board. It made the kitchen look 
mussy. 

“Oh, there you are,” he said. “I 
needed some bits of paper to make 
my blanket bed more comfortable. 
I hope you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Goose did mind. She was 
furious. But while she was thinking 
what to say, the mouse ran up the 
attic stairs, in a whirl of little paper 
bits, like snow. 

By this time Mrs. Goose was 
really a little ashamed to go over 
and ask Mrs. Squirrel, ““What shall 
I do now?” But she didn’t like it 
there, inside her own house, so she 
took her old red rocking chair out 
on the porch and rocked hard. 

Her friends came by from market. 
Pretty soon, Mrs. Squirrel. She 
asked Mrs. Goose, “Why are you 
sitting out here like this, on such a 
chilly day?” 

“Because that mouse acts as 
though the whole house belongs to 
him! He jumps, scuttles, and even 
dances! And he has chewed up a leaf 
of my good cookbook. My cookbook 
— that has such nice recipes in it, 
and fine advice, too. Things like 


She came rushing at him with her wings flapping. 
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How To Fix Leaks — and How To 
Cure Bee-Stings.” 

“Well, I wash my paws of you,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “If you can’t get 
rid of that little, little creature, 
you'll just have to have him. And 
you are a hundred times as big as 
he is, too!” 

Mrs. Goose sat and rocked, to 
think this over. It made her very 
unhappy. Then she heard a strange 
noise from the kitchen and tiptoed 
in to see what was happening. 

The mouse was in the waste 
basket. “Oh, there you are,” he said. 
“I am playing a game. It is called 
In-and-out-and-all-about. See. I 
jump over the edge of the basket, 
like this —- and then back again.” 

Mrs. Goose looked. She thought 
it was horrid to see him doing that. 
She was afraid he might run over her 
shoe. Then she remembered what 
Mrs. Squirrel had told her. She 
said, “I want to ask you if you like 
it here, living in my dish-and-kettle- 
cupboard.” 

The mouse stopped jumping and 
looked at her. “Oh yes,” he said. “I 
like it very much! And if you will 
only stay out there on the porch I 
can have the whole house. Only,” 
he squeaked, with a cross, gray 
look, “‘you must leave the door to 
your food cupboard open. Why, I 
smell some beautiful cheese, right 
now, and I can’t get at it! All I 
could find was a bit of bun, dropped 
under the table.” 

Mrs. Goose turned right around 
and ran back to Mrs. Squirrel’s. She 
stood there, wringing her wings, 
and three big goosie tears dropped 
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down. “I do hate to ask you,” she 
said, “but what shall I do now? He 
says he does like it in my house. He 
doesn’t want to go.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at her friend. 
Yes, she was just Mrs. Goose; and 
she needed help. Mrs. Squirrel was 
annoyed with her, but sorry for her, 
too. She said, “IT think that my first 
idea was the best one. Give him 
your bill.” 

Now of course, what she meant 
was a money bill. So much for the 
rent, so much for the food, so much 
for the torn cookbook. But Mrs. 
Goose did not understand it that 
way. 

She ran back home, feeling all in 
a rage, and all of a sudden just full 
of fire. She opened her big yellow 
bill wide — for that was the bill she 
thought Mrs. Squirrel meant. She 
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came rushing at the mouse — he 
saw her with her wings flapping and 
her feet stamping and her long neck 
stretched out. He could look way 
down her throat — he thought she 
meant to eat him. With one last pop, 
and one last squeak, he jumped out 
the front door. Mrs. Goose watched 
him running away — as fast as he 
could go. Then she went back to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s. 

“Well, did it work?” 
friend. 

“Oh yes! I gave him my bill. He 
was afraid of me — I looked like 
this. See! He thought I was going to 
gobble him up. He ran home. That 
was a good idea of yours, indeed it 
was.” 

Mrs. Squirrel blinked. She 
thought she would not explain that 
she had meant the other kind of bill. 


asked her 


Crossword Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL 


1 Our residence 


4 Something in which to wash * 


our clothes 


| | 


8 A number 

10 Much salt water 
Abbreviation of a State 
To perform 


“But oh dear,” remembered Mrs. 
Goose. “He has left his blanket — 
and his bag.” 

“Pack the bag and put it by the 
tenth fencepost. He won’t come 
back! Why, when you open your 
bill like that, you look awful! I was 
almost afraid of you, myself!’ 

Mrs. Goose went home and 
packed the bag. She would take it 
to the tenth fencepost right away. 
Well, that mouse might as well have 
the little bits of paper, too. They 
were no good to her. Then she won- 
dered what leaf of the cookbook he 
had chewed up, and looked to see. 

Oh — it was Advice on How To 
Get Rid of Mice. 

Well, she wouldn’t need that any 
more! 


Mrs. Goose laughed and laughed. 


13. Near 

14 A type of fish 

15 Before noon, abbreviated 

16 Riotous assembly 

19 Recede 

20 Like 

21 Used in playing golf 

23 A vegetable 

24 You have one of these on 
each side of your head 

25 A unit of work 

26 A female servant of the East 

27 A nautical chain rope 


VERTICAL 


1 The bees make this 
2 At one time 

3 Myself 

5 We two 

6 To shine 

7 Rested 

9 A month 


16 Abbreviation for the 
Tree State 

17 One of a tribe of Siouan 
Indians 

18 A pair of horses 

20 High or lofty 

21 A beverage 

22 An age 

23 To fondle 


(Answer on page 64) 
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RONNY’S RED SLED EXPRESS 


by Helen Strimople A. 


Ronny 
© °o 
looked out the Big ° were 
©°% 
falling. “Snow! Coasting!" shouted e 3 He 


hurried into his 


“Chug! Chug!” said as he pulled his 


“Stay on the sidewalk; said 


“Do not coast in the street.” 


up and down the sidewalk. “This is the Red Sled Express!’ 


Then had an idea! He hauled 
from the corner store for Mother 5 a (\ and a 


RES for neighbor Mrs. Brown, a to Mrs. Kelly. 


Then Mrs. Peters needed a sack of OS 


And ‘ . gave baby Sue Peters (es) a ride around 
the ap em. Red Sled Express was busy all 


/ 


morning. 
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FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Many years ago, in Mrs. 
Koko’s garden, grew a wonderful 
calla-lily and the ruling sprite of 
this beautiful flower was a delightful 
little fellow, named Petijohn. 

You see, every flower has its own 
flower-sprite, set to guard its store 
of wealth and beauty. The sprites 
are appointed to their posts by the 
Fairy Queen of all the flowers. Some 
sprites are fine and good, while some, 
just like people, are mischievous and 
troublesome. 

Now, Petijohn, like all the sprites, 
was very small, only three quarters 
of an inch tall. Sprites, you know, 
can only be seen by birds, fairies, 
flowers and elves, so Mrs. Koko 
didn’t even know he was there. 

He was a very handsome, brave 
little sprite and was very generous 
with the nectar, whenever Hummer, 
the humming-bird, called to see him, 
or when Mr. Bee honored him with 
a visit. Petijohn and Hummer were 
great friends. In fact, whenever 
Petijohn had to get anywhere in a 
hurry, he would jump on Hummer’s 
back and away they would go, like 
the wind. Yes, Petijohn got around 
pretty fast, with Hummer’s help. 

Of course, we all know that flow- 
ers, unfortunately, have short lives. 
So, when their beauty fades and 
their job of making the earth beau- 


tiful is finished, their sprites leave 
them and take up their duties else- 
where. 

Thus it was that, one early day 
in September, the lily began to fade 
and Petijohn knew he must soon 
leave for other parts, far to the 
south, where the skies are always 
blue and sunny and lovely flowers 
bloom the year round, in great pro- 
fusion. 

Now, in the sprite world, as in 
ours, there are robbers and bandits, 
so, when Mr. Bee came, one day, to 
visit Petijohn and collect a little of 
his nectar, Petijohn said, “Mr. Bee, 
I shall soon be leaving for a long 
journey to other lands, but I do not 
feel that I should travel unarmed. 
Do you think you could get me a 
good sword?” 

“The only sword I have,” said Mr. 
Bee, “‘is the one I call Stinger. It is 
like new. I have never had occasion 
to use it. Now that summer is nearly 
over, I shall not be needing it, and I 
will be glad to give it to you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Peti- 
john. It will, I am sure, prove a 
trusty blade and I thank you sin- 
cerely.” 

With this, he gave Mr. Bee half 
the nectar that was left. He saved 
the other half for-Hummer, who 
was coming for him the next day. He 
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was also going south for the winter 
and would take Petijohn on his back. 

So, the next morning, Hummer ar- 
rived on time and, after filling his 
tank with the rest of the nectar, 
they said goodby to the lily and 
were soon zooming away, high over 
the tree-tops, on their way to the 
southland. 

The country below them was 
very beautiful. The rivers looked like 
fine, silver ribbons, twisting among 
the woods and hills and the air over 
the high mountains was cool and 
bracing. Then, as they neared their 
destination, a balmy fragrance per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere. Deep 
im the flower-laden woodland, they 
came to the southern home of the 
sprites, where thousands of hand- 
some young men and beautiful 
ladies danced to the tinkling music 
of the blue-bells and merriment was 
at its height. Petijohn was greeted 
with great hospitality and joined 
most heartily in the festivities. 

Just as one of the dances stopped, 
a frightened cry greeted Petijohn’s 
ears. It seemed to come from behind 
some tall grasses in the shadows. 
Now Petijohn was no great fighter, 
but he was not one to leave a damsel 
in distress, so he hurried over in the 
direction of the cries and, as he 
rounded a tussock, he saw a huge 
spider in the act of carrying off a 
most beautiful sprite maiden. The 
spider had succeeded in tangling her 
in his web, and the poor, helpless 
maiden was in his power. 

He laughed in high glee, as he 
dragged her toward his web-house. 
But he laughed too soon, for Peti- 
john drew the sword that Mr. Bee 
had given him and, with three 
swift slashes, he severed the bonds 
that held the maiden. Then, with 
all his might, he rushed to the at- 
tack of the big spider. It was a hard, 
furious battle. The spider was quick 
and strong and his long legs and 
arms were all over Petijohn at once. 
Petijohn slashed and thrust with 
his sword, but the quick darting of 
the spider made him a hard target 
to hit and little Petijohn’s arm was 
getting tired from his exertion. I 
must use my head, he thought, and 
make every blow count. So, the next 
time the spider struck at him, he 
slashed out bravely with his sword 
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and cut off one arm. When the big 
spider kicked at him, he cut off one 
leg, and so the battle raged until the 
spider didn’t have a leg to stand on. 
Then, with a great rush, a quick 
thrust and a chop, and the huge 
spider lay dead at his feet. 

By this time, a great crowd had 
gathered and they all marveled at 
the great courage and bravery of 
Petijohn in killing the wicked spider. 
The beautiful maiden was un- 
harmed, but Petijohn had saved 
her from a terrible fate. There was 
great rejoicing among the sprites 
and Petijohn was declared a great 
hero. 

As soon as the excitement had 
subsided, Petijohn went to see how 
the maiden fared after her terrible 
experience. 

“Beautiful maiden,” said he, “I 
trust you suffered no ill at the hands 
of the spider. I came as soon as I 
could.” 

“You are a very brave sprite,” 
said the maiden, “and I am most 
grateful for your services in my 
behalf. You most certainly saved my 
life. My name is La Petite, and I am 
an orange-blossom sprite. May I ask 
your name, most honored sir?” 

Now, Petijohn was not much 


used to the ways of maidens, and 
these words of polite address were 
very pleasing to his ears. 

“My name is Petijohn,” he said, 
“and I have just arrived from the 
north, where I had a job among 
the calla-lilies.”’ 

“That is strange,” said the 
maiden. “My name is La Petite, 
which means the little one, and 
yours is Petijohn, meaning little 
Johnny,” and she was greatly 
pleased and laughed so musically 
that Petijohn immediately fell in 
love with her. 

“When a gallant gentleman saves 
the life of a maiden,” she said, “‘it is 
proper for the maiden to grant him 
whatever boon he may wish. Now 
what is your heart’s desire? I will 
grant it if I can.” 

“You,” he answered, without an 
instant’s hesitation. ““You are my 
ideal of sweetness and beauty.” 

And so, they were married and 


the Queen of the Fairies made them 


over-sprites of a beautiful orange 
tree and they were very happy the 
year round, and, even today, when 
the breeze rustles the orange leaves, 
if you listen real hard you may hear 
La Petite’s musical laughter among 
the blossoms. 


Tommy's Brother's 
Valentine Party 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“Can I have a list of the chil- 
dren in kindergarten? I want their 
names because I am going to buy 
some Valentines for them,” said 
Jimmy to Miss Brown. 

“T’m not giving out lists this year. 
I have another idea that will work 
out better. When you go home I'll 
give you a note to take home. It will 
explain to your mother what the 
new plan 

When the children were ready to 
go home this is the note that Miss 
Brown gave to the children. 

Valentine Party 

Valentine lists will not be given 

out in kindergarten. Another plan 


has been devised. Have your child 
bring his Valentines in a large en- 
velope with his name signed to each 
Valentine. Be sure his name is 
written on the large envelope. When 
we start the party, the children will 
walk around the circle and give the 
Valentines to their friends. Your 
child should bring the number of 
Valentines he wants to give out. 
He does not have to bring a Valen- 
tine for each child. 


There are ...... children in the 
morning kindergarten. 
There are . . children in the 


afternoon kindergarten. 
Valentines for other grades should 


be written out as usual. This in- 
cludes Valentines for either group 
in kindergarten that your child does 
not attend. 

Kindergarten Teacher 

Two weeks later the day of the 
Valentine Party arrived. The air 
was filled with excitement. Miss 
Brown checked each large envelope 
to make sure the child’s name was 
on it. When it was time for the 
party, the children sat around the 
edge of the rug. First one child was 
invited to pass out his Valentines to 
his friends. After everyone under- 
stood the procedure, two children 
were chosen, then three and finally 
four passed out Valentines at one 
time. When the room became too 
noisy, Miss Brown would remind 
the children to lower their voices. 

““Miss Brown, I have some Val- 
entines left. What shall I do with 
them?” Jimmy asked his teacher. 

“IT have made these envelopes 
for the children that are absent. 
I'll tell you the names on the en- 
velopes. Would you like to give 
some of them a Valentine?” 

“Yes, I would. Is there an en- 
velope for Mary? I know she has 
the chicken pox.” 

“This is Mary’s envelope. Here 
is John’s, Betty’s, Barbara’s and 
Wayne’s.” 

“I’ve got enough to give all of 
them one.” 

Perhaps if you have a Valentine 
party, you would like to remember 
the children who are absent. 

“Now we will open our Valen- 
tine box and see who will receive 
Valentines from children who do 
not come to morning kindergarten. 
The boys and girls who sent you 
Valentines may be from afternoon 
kindergarten or any other grade in 
school. Look! Do we have very 
many Valentines in this box?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Because we get most of our Val- 
entines from children that we go to 
school with in the morning kinder- 
garten,”’ answered Jimmy. 

“That’s right. I am going to in- 
vite four people to come up and be 
postmen. These children will have 
to know everyone’s name in kinder- 
garten. Jimmy, George, Marilyn, 
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and Margaret, do you know every- 
one?” 

“Yes,” 
dren. 

They passed out the Valentines as 
Miss Brown told them who they 
were for. Within ten minutes that 
job was done. Miss Brown remem- 
bered how tired and worn out she 
was when all the Valentines were put 
in the Valentine box. Now it was 
fun to have the Valentine party. 
After all the Valentines were passed 
out that the children had sent to 
each other, Miss Brown passed her 
Valentines to the children. She 
gave them a Valentine with a sucker 
tucked in. Everyone ate the sucker 
and then put the card that was left 
in with their Valentines. 

“It is time to go home now, so see 
that all your Valentines are in your 
envelope. If there is arly paper left 
on the floor, please put it in the 


answered the four chil- 


Valentine 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
I sent a jolly 
Valentine, 
To someone who's a 
Friend of mine. 


On it I wrote, 
“From Me to You!” 

But I won’t say 

Whom I sent it to! 


Lincoln 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I want to live like Lincoln did 
And do the best I can, 

I want to speak like Lincoln spoke 
When I become a man, 


He never cheated anyone, 
Nor told a willful lie; 

He practiced being fair and square, 
And so shall I! 


I'll try to do my very best 
I'll grow up kind and good, 

I'll try to say and do the things 

I think Abe Lincoln would. 


I'll pray to God for leadership 
I'll try my best to be 

The kind of boy Abe Lincoln was 

When he was young like me! 
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basket. We do not want to leave any 
of the Valentine envelopes around. 
Put your envelope with your Val- 
entines on a table where you know 
where they will be when you are all 
dressed ready to go home.” 

Within fifteen minutes the chil- 
dren were standing at the door 
ready to go home. The children 
were learning to dress faster now, 
as they had been struggling with 
winter wraps for quite sometime. 

“Miss Brown, may we sing our 
Valentine songs even though we 
sang them once this morning before 
we go out of the door?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Of course you may. I think that 
is a good idea, because tomorrow 
the songs will be packed away, ‘as 
Valentine songs won’t be sung again 
until next year around Valentine’s 
Day.” 

The children sang their six Val- 


entine songs and then said goodbye 
to their teacher. Before they went 
out of the door, the children said 
the poem they say every day. 


Stop! Look! And listen before you 
cross the street. 

Use your eyes (point to eyes) 

Use your ears (point to éars) 

And then use your feet. (point to 
feet) 


Have your feet take you right 
straight home. 

Into the house. 

Say hello to your mother and tell her 

All about the Valentine Party. 

I am sure she would like to see your 
Valentines. 


Did you enjoy hearing about 
Jimmy’s Valentine Party? Would 
you like to have a similar party? 


The Father of His Country 


History Crossword Puzzle 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Across 


1. “First in War, First in Peace.” George 
5. Elected first .......... 


4. His home. 


(Answer on Page 64) 
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6. Was a General in this war. 

Down 

2. “The ............ of his Country.” 
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Over Long Necks 


Recentty, after visiting a 
zoo, a small boy asked his parents, 
“Why do flamingos, ostriches and 
giraffes have such long necks?” 

“In their wild state, they need 
long necks,” replied his father. 

“Why do they need them?” per- 
sisted the boy. 

When we study nature, we dis- 
cover that birds and animals with 
unusually long necks need those 
stretched-out necks to obtain the 
food they desire. The necks are also 
useful in other ways. 

Suppose we see how the GI- 
RAFFE uses his extraordinary neck. 

Very few boys and girls have had 
the opportunity of watching gi- 
raffes in their natural haunts in 
South Africa. In Kruger National 
Park and in other big South African 
preserves, giraffes, zebras, lions, 
elephants and other animals are 
allowed to roam about as they wish. 
Because they are allowed this free- 
dom, they can be studied in their 
natural surroundings by visitors in 
closed cars. 


Automobiles must not speed 
through the parks, and the people 
are requested to remain in their cars 
as they drive along the roads. Then 
no prowling lions can harm them. 

During a drive herds of giraffes 
may be noticed standing in the long 
grass, feeding from the branches of 
mimosa or acacia trees. To reach 
these tasty leaves a giraffe requires 
a Jong neck as well as long legs. 


Giraffes are the tallest of all living 
creatures. Counting their legs and 
necks they are often 18 feet in 
height. You may not believe it, but a 
giraffe has exactly the same number 
of neck-bones as the average animal 
— seven neck-vertebrae, but each of 
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these bones is elongated or stretched 
out. 

Because of this long neck, a gi- 
raffe can see over the tall grasses 
and bushes for a great distance. His 
eyesight is wonderful, and he keeps 
a sharp watch-out for hungry lions, 
his only enemies. 

When a giraffe wishes to drink 
from a pool or stream, he stretches 
out his front legs and bends for- 


ward. See sketch on page 59. 

The OSTRICH also comes from 
South Africa. Including its neck, the 
bird is usually about 8 feet in height, 
and weighs 300 pounds. In its wild 
state it feeds on small animals, 
seeds, lizards and fruits, which it 
finds near or on the ground. 

If attacked the ostrich defends 
himself unusually well, for he has a 
powerful kick. And although he can- 
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not fly, he can race over the desert 
at a speed of 60 miles per hour. ee 

The RHEA, a similar bird, is a Le ea bill 
native of South America. Its long : mag se 
neck also enables it to find food in 
the tall grasses, or on the ground. ae a7 iG 

When a rhea is scared, or pursued, thi 
it squats down suddenly and hides : <a 
among the grey bushes of the 
pampas. After a while it peeps cau- the 
tiously over the top of the thicket Th 
and watches its enemy. 

FLAMINGOS, white storks and 
many long-legged wading birds pos- Berk y 
such as swans and geese also have : 
long necks. All these birds find their We 
food in the water, or in the muddy ; 
bank near the shore. hi: 

Wild FLAMINGOS are found in ibm 
Tropical America. A number of full- — bi 
grown flamingos feeding in shallow wees ha 
water are well worth seeing, as they th 
possess rosy-pink plumage, with a he 
dash of black along the wings, and , , 
on the ends of their bent-back bills. 

When a flamingo feels like eating, 
he stirs up the mud at the bottom of 
the lagoon with his webbed feet, 
then he holds his head upside down 
in the water and scoops up bills-full 
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of muddy liquid. The water runs 
out through filters at the sides of the 
bill, and tiny mollushs and frag- 
ments of certain water plants remain 
in his bill. The flamingo continues to 
plunge his head into the water in 
this manner until his hunger is ap- 
peased. 

The egg in the picture resting on 
the mud nest is about to crack open. 
The parent bird who listens nearby 
can hear the chick pecking away at 
its shell from the inside. When 
Junior is hatched out, Ma and Pa 
Flamingo will feed him until he is 
able to take care of himself. 

Thanks to his long neck, a fla- 
mingo can clean his plumage with 
his bill on any part of his body. 

One of the most graceful water 
birds is the SWAN. Perhaps you 
have been fortunate enough to see 
this big white bird suddenly dip his 
head into the pool after some tiny 


fish or other water creature. The 
swan may hold his head under wa- 
ter several moments. Then he comes 
up for air, and down he goes again. 


The Goldfinches 


B. F. BISHOP 


A WINTER snow storm had 
covered logs and stumps and fences 
in Farmer John’s pasture. The dark- 
green spruces had stretched out 
their branches and the storm had 
loaded them with the white, fluffy 
masses of snowflakes. It was a beau- 
tiful sight -- the pasture all green 
and white, with a wonderful blue 
sky above it. 

The Nature Man, who was wad- 
ing through the deep snow that cov- 
ered the cowpaths, stopped to gaze 
at the beautiful scene. The bright 
sun was already warming the win- 
ter air, and from the _ spruce 
branches, great masses of snow were 
falling with heavy thuds. 

Suddenly a flock of birds came 
flying over the whitened fields. 
They were flying as if they were rid- 
ing great waves of air. 

A moment before there had not 
been a sound in the old pasture. 
Now, at every dip of the flight, the 
sweet song, ‘“‘Per-chick-o-ree, Per- 
chick-o-ree,”” came across the snowy 


fields, through the bright sunshine. 

The man smiled as he watched 
them and listened to their musical 
notes. “Ah, the goldfinches in their 
winter coats,”’ he said to himself. “‘I 
wonder where they will find any 
breakfast.” 

In another minute the birds had 
alighted on some tall weeds which 
held their weedy tips above the 
snow. In sweet tones they chattered 
and called to each other, as they ate 
their weed-seed breakfast. 

Every year the Nature Man 
watched for the goldfinches that 
changed their beautiful yellow sum- 
mer coats for the dull olive ones of 
winter. 

A few of these birds fly to the 
warmer south, when the winter 
storms come. But many of them 
stay with us and seem to thrive in 
the worst of weather, if they can 
find seeds enough to eat. 

All through the early part of the 
winter, the flock of goldfinches that 
had flown past the Nature Man, 
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They also eat certain water plants, 
and mollusks. 

They twish their graceful necks in 
any direction, and clean their wing 
and tail feathers whenever they 
wish. When sleeping, a swan gen- 
erally turns his head backward and 
tucks it under his wing. 

Many years ago swans were in- 
troduced into England from North 
and Central Europe. The _ black- 
necked swan comes from South 
America and Australia. 

During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, the swan was 
greatly admired, and could not be 
kept without a license. It was called 
a “Royal Bird,” and could not be- 
long to just anybody. The owner’s 
mark was cut in the bill of the swan. 

History records that for stealing 
a swan’s egg, more than one man 
was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment. 


lived on the weed seeds that the 
mother plants still held above the 
snow in the old pasture. 

Later in the winter there came a 
storm which covered every plant 
and tree with glittering ice. 

When the Nature Man saw what 
had happened, he said to Farmer 
John, “The birds will be hungry to- 
day. I think I'll put out some food 
for them.” 

So the Nature Man brought a bag 
of seeds from the barn and scattered 
them over the icy crust in the or- 
chard. The seeds showed plainly on 
the white, glittering surface. Then 
he hung chunks of suet on the limbs 
of the apple trees. When all was 
ready, he walked to the big doorway 
in the barn, which was near the 
orchard. From there he watched 
quietly to see what would happen. 

The goldfinches had spent the 
night in some sheltered spot. That 
morning, at breakfast time, they 
flew back and forth across pasture 
and meadow. 

They stopped hopefully at the 
tall mullein stalks whose tips were 
showing above the snowbanks. But 
if there were any seeds left on them 
that morning, they were locked in 
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with Jack Frost’s icy key. On and on 
they flew, growing more hungry all 
the time. 

As they were flying over the or- 
chard, they saw a dark place under 
the apple trees. They flew lower and 
lower and finally alighted on the icy 
crust. How happy they were! Here 
was food! They began to eat. As 
they ate, they twittered and chat- 
tered. 

The Nature Man watched them 
from the doorway of the barn. He 
listened with a smile on his face, to 
their happy chirpings and twitter- 
ings. 

The man was not the only one 
who heard the happy, tuneful noise. 
Across the meadow, toward the 
orchard, came redpolls, juncos, blue- 
jays, and nuthatches. Such a happy 
gathering! 

After that, the flock of birds re- 
turned each day to this spot, where 
they always found plenty of seeds 
and suet waiting for them. And in 
the spring, when Farmer John ex- 
amined his apple trees, he found no 
worm-nests there. The chickadees 
had eaten all the eggs that had been 
hidden underneath the bark of the 
rough trees. 

When spring came, Mr. Goldfinch 
donned his beautiful yellow coat. 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch did not 
build their nest in the early spring 


A is for acorn, 
B is for boat, 
C is for cat, 
With a soft furry coat. 


D is for dog 
E is for eat 

F is for fudge 
Nutty and sweet. 


G is for girl, 
His for high 
I is for Ina 
A girl who will try. 
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as most birds did. There was nothing 
soft enough to line that precious 
cradle until the thistle down was 
ready. They must wait until July 
for that. So they spent the spring- 
time flying here and there, enjoying 
the warm, sunshiny days. 

When July came, the sweetest 
little nest was built in a bush not 
far from the meadow. It was lined 


Alphabet Rhymes 
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J is for John 
K is for Kate 
L is for Lloyd 
Who never comes 


M is for Mother 
N is for no 
O is for oxen 
Who plowed long ago. 


P is for Peter, 
Q is for queen, 
R is for roses 
Meant to be seen. 


A 


with the softest down, and in it were 
laid five bluish white eggs. 

When the little birds came from 
the shells, they found the softest, 
downiest bed one could imagine. 
How they rested and slept while 
Mother and Father Goldfinch flew 
over pasture and meadow hunting 
for some soft bugs or worms for the 
tender little throats. 


S is for Susan 
T is for tune 
U is for under 
A harvest moon. 


V is for very 
W for way, 

X is for xylophone 
And also X-ray. 


Y is for yellow, 
Z is for zoo, 

And this ends the rhymes 
I’ve written for youl! 
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Rah Kun and His Clever Hands 


Ran KUN woke from his win- 
ter sleep. The nights were still cold. 
February was not quite over. But 
the sun warmed the days. 

Rah Kun was a raccoon. He had 
an Indian name. The Algonquins 
had named him, long ago. They 
called him “‘arahkunem.” It meant 
“he who scratches with his hands.” 
The American pioneers called it 
“raccoon.” 

It was true the furry animal had 
clever fore paws. Slim and black, 
these fore paws could feel a frog 
hiding in the mud of a pond bank, 

They could pick fat grubs from 
beneath the bark of a fallen log. 
They could wash his food clean of 
sand in the river. 

Rah Kun lived in an old oak tree, 
This tree had been home to his fam- 
ily for years. His mother and father 
had lived there. His grandmother 
and grandfather had lived there. 
And perhaps his grandsons would 
call it home. 

But this year Rah Kun was alone. 
Men with hound dogs had killed his 
whole family last fall. Only he him- 
self was left. 

He had had to curl up for his win- 
ter sleep all by himself. But his fur 
was thick. His striped tail had kept 
his toes warm. And his layers of fat 
had kept his sleeping body from 
starving. 

But now his fat was all gone. His 
ribs showed. And he was hungry. 

First he waited for night. It was 
safer for him after dark. 

Last year an owl had nearly 
caught him. He was little then. But 
now he was too heavy for an owl to 
lift. He would have weighed 20 
pounds, if he had got weighed. 

All night he looked for something 
to eat. But the pond was still frozen. 
The fish were safe beneath their 
ceiling of ice. 

Just before sun up, he found 
where mice had been. He peered. 
Mousy tracks marked an old snow 
bank. 

Rah Kun listened. He could hear 
their squeaks. He sniffed. He could 
smell their footprints. He reached a 
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furry arm down, and felt. Away 
beneath the snow his clever fingers 
touched the warm body of a mouse 
in hiding. That was breakfast. It 
was the first he had eaten in months. 

Cold and wet, he went back to his 
nest in the hollow tree. Rah Kun 
was lonely. Next night he began 
looking for a mate. The night was 
black and still. 

he called. He 
sounded like a screech owl. WHOO- 
00-00-00!” 

But no lady coon answered. Per- 
haps there was none within hearing 
distance. 

The weeks passed. In time, there 
were fish to catch. There were tad- 
poles and frogs. There were birds’ 
eggs, and berries, and grasshoppers. 

Each night Rah Kun went his 
rounds. He would travel for about a 
mile. But he always came back to 
the home tree before sun up. 

When the sun grew warm, that 
spring, he would climb to the top of 
the tree. There, in an old crows’ 


nest, he would sun himself. He loved 
to lie on his back in the sunshine. 

One moonlight night he met a lady 
coon. She was a pretty thing, in her 
gray-brown fur. Like all raccoons, 
the black band of fur across her face 
looked like a mask. She peered at 
him, bright-eyed. Then she started 
a game of tag. But she didn’t run 
very fast. Not long afterward, he 
persuaded her to be Mrs. Rah Kun. 

By the time corn was ripe, there 
were three young raccoons. They 
were always hungry. And now the 
parents took the little ones out ev- 
ery night. They taught them to find 
grapes and corn. They taught them 
to catch frogs, and mice. For rac- 
coons have teeth for eating both 
meat and vegetables. 


They taught them to hide and 
sleep by day, when hunters and 
hound dogs were about. They taught 
them to watch out, even at night. 

They ate and they ate, till at last 
they were fat and round. They had 
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layers of fat inside their furry skins. 
They were ready for their winter 
sleep. 

Snow fell, and the little family left 
flat-footed paw marks on its white- 
ness. They all had the same clever 
hands and feet. 

Winds blew, but their fur had 
grown thick. At last they all curled 
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up together in the hollow tree. And 
their furry tails were better than 
blankets. It was time to hibernate. 

Raccoons are one of the seven 
sleepers, that hibernate all winter. 
Their hibernation might last till the 
end of February. 

Now Rah Kun was no longer 
alone, he would enjoy hibernating. 


A Bit About Spiders 


RICHARD T. CALEF 


Tue SPIDER is not a charm- 
ing thing to behold. Most people 
kill it on sight in the home and espe- 
cially if found on the person. Yet 
the spider catches seeming countless 
flies and other insects, which help 
justify its comparatively short life 
of from a few months to ten years. 
The average spider lives a year. It 
is sometimes called an insect, but 
the insects have six legs, while the 
spider has eight. It may also have 
from two to eight eyes. 

Spiders generally work alone. 
They vary in size, from that of a pin 
head, to the giant spider of South 
America, with a body up to three 
inches long and legs of seven inches. 
One of the most interesting of living 
creatures, it is found all over the 
earth, with the exception of the 
Arctic and the highest mountains. 

Robert Bruce, while a fugitive, 
sat watching a spider. While he 
watched, the spider made six at- 
tempts to swing from one beam to 
another and failed each time. If it 
tries again, thought Robert Bruce, 
I too will try again. On the seventh 
try the spider was successful. From 
this experience Robert Bruce gained 
the courage he needed to later make 
him King of Scotland. 

Greek Mythology made a story 
of the maiden who was Arachne. 
According to the legend, she proved 
to be a better spinner than Athena. 
To punish one who dared do better 
than a goddess, Athena turned her 
into a spider and told her to spend 
the rest of her days making webs. 
This story accounts for the name 
Arachnida, which has been given the 
spider and its relatives, the scor- 
pions, daddy-long-legs and mites. 


There are miners, carpenters, tur- 
ret builders, swimmers and flyers 
among the spiders. One of the most 
interesting ones to watch is the com- 
mon garden spider. She, for the 
female does all the work, spins a 
web from the top of some twig or 
across two branches. 

This web is quite geometrical 
and very strong. Woven of tiny silk- 
like lines manufactured while the 
spider is at work these webs will 
stand a great deal of strain. They 
are so fine that you would have to 
put four or five thousand of them 
one on top of the other to make a 
fence one inch high. 

Working at her own pace, the 
spider sometimes takes four hours 
to weave her web. She then retires 
to the center of it, where she pa- 
tiently awaits the arrival of her first 
meal. Or she may build a little nest 
at one corner of the web. In this 
case she will run a line from the web 
to the nest to act as a telephone; 
warning her when some unwary 
insect has become entangled, by its 
vibrations. Then she rushes out, 
throws a loop or two of thread 
around the visitor to bind his thrash- 
ing limbs, bites him to partly par- 
alyze him, and then when his strug- 
gles have died down, she drags him 
off to the nest, where she sucks the 
juices from him. 

Some spiders, however, do not 
build a web. The wandering wolf- 
spider and the tarantula catch their 
prey on foot. The crab spider, which 
can also run sidewise, leaps out from 
ambush at its intended victim. 

The trap-door spider is a com- 
bination miner and carpenter. It 
digs a tunnel in the ground and 


lines it with a coating of saliva and 
dirt and then with a layer of silk. 
The door for this underground re- 
treat is a very neatly hinged and 
carefully fitted affair. It may be a 
simple flap of silk and dirt or a thick 
cord with edges accurately beveled 
so they will fit the opening. When it 
is shut it is almost impossible to find 
it. The inside of the door itself has 
tiny holes and grooves, enabling 
the spider to get a grip on it with 
its claws and jaws to hold it shut. 
This is quite frequently necessary, 
as a cousin and enemy, the centi- 
pede, goes hunting for the spider. 

In Europe there is a species of 
raft-spider. It is the sailor, building 
tiny flat-boats of leaves and twigs. 
It lashes these together with silken 
cables, then launches them on the 
quiet surface of some pool where it 
wishes to make a raid. It will some- 
times leave its raft and dart over the 
surface of the water after some low- 
flying insect, or dive below to cap- 
ture a water creature. 

The true water spider is a real 
submarine. It lives in some quiet 
pond among the bottom plants. It 
builds a sort of thimble-shaped dome 
of waterproof strands, which it 
fastens to a rock or some plant on 
the bottom. Then it goes up to the 
surface where it collects air along 
the hairs under its stomach and 
around its legs. Then it descends 
and brushes these bubbles off, filling 
its home with air. As the mouth of 
its home is built face down, these 
bubbles cannot escape. Here it lays 
its eggs, hatches its young and rears 
them, brings its victims to consume 
at its leisure; all away from enemies. 

One spider takes long journeys 
through the air. It climbs to the top 
of some post or mound of earth and 
releases a tiny strand. Adding other 
threads to this one, it makes a 
flimsy cloud of them. The wind 
catches this, the spider lets go its 
hold on the post and away it goes. 
These ballooning spiders have been 
seen hundreds of miles at sea. When 
they want to land they lower them- 
selves on their silken cables by 
spinning out enough to reach the 
ground. 

Thus we find that ingenuity ex- 
ists not only among humans. but 
also among spiders. 
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The Cat's Asleep 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


All in a heap, 
The cat’s asleep, 
Beside the fireplace; 
He soon will rise 
With narrow eyes 
And wash his hands and face! 


Lullaby Town 


MARY BLATT KOCH 


Our little town 

Is happy and gay 
Covered with leaves 
Of brightest array. 


But soon there'll be snowflakes 
Fluttering down 

Turning it into 

A LULLABY TOWN. 


Fireflies 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The busy little fireflies 
That brightened up the night 
With their magic flashlights 
No longer are in sight. 


I think they’ve gone away because 
Their flashlights have burned out 

And made it so they cannot send 
Their messages about. 


But they don’t mind because they 
know 
The summer’s at an end, 
And now there is no need to flash 
A message to some friend. 


The thistles in the pasture lots 
Are such unfriendly things 
They greet all persons who come 
near 
With scratches and sharp stings. 


But by the time September comes 
The thistles all have learned 

It doesn’t pay to be so mean — 
They get pulled up and burned. 


So now they try to do their best 
To gain some approbation — 
They top their stalks with lovely 
flowers 
That win much admiration. 


And since there are no ugly thorns 
Upon the flowers’ stems 

The flowers can be picked and placed 
Where folks can see they’re gems. 


Sacks For Valentines 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


If you would simplify the distribu- 
tion of Valentines and as a novel 
departure from the usual Valentine 
box, try this: from the grocery store 
obtain brown paper sacks about 8 
inches high, one for each child. The 
child cuts from colored art paper or 
makes with crayon an appropriate 
Valentine decoration and prints his 
name on the front of the sack. (If 
desired, the sacks can be painted 
with silver paint before the decora- 
tion is applied.) 

The sacks have _ rectangularly 
shaped bottoms when opened up, so 
can be fastened to bulletin board 
with thumb tacks through one side 
of the top, making a holder for the 
Valentines, as well as a novel and 
attractive room decoration for sev- 
eral days prior to Valentine’s Day. 
As the Valentines are brought to 
school, they are placed in the proper 
paper sack. Thus, the problem of 
distribution is simplified, each child 
simply claiming his own sack. 


Alphabet Work Page 
(Page 30-31) 


From the first set of verses, select 
all the words starting with Q and 
write them on the dotted lines below 
the picture of the queen. 

From the second set of verses 
select all words starting with R and 
write them on the dotted lines under 
the picture of the boy on the horse. 


How many words are there of 


each? Color the pictures carefully. 


Q is for quake, 

For quell and for quiver; 
For quack and for quill 
And a quail by the river. 


Q is for quarrel, 

For quit and for quarter; 
For quiz and a quarry 
Quite full of water. 


Q is for quart, 

For quick and for quench; 
For quiet and queen 

On a quaint little bench. 


R is for rabbit, 

For ran and for rail; 
For red and for robin 
And rain on his tail. 
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the Lesson of 


PRID 


N.. false pride, or con- 
ceit . . . but the decent self re- 
spect that balks at any shoddy 
work. Of course, this is one of 
the hard-to-teach lessons, learned 
only by doing. One way to help 
bring this lesson home in your 
schoolwork is to insist on Mongol 
No. 482 Pencils, always kept 
neatly sharpened. Of such sound 
beginnings are life-long habits 
formed. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


READERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


P. ©. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 


R is for ride, 

For range and for ranch; 
For real and for raven 
Who rests on a -branch. 


R is for ruby, 

For ring and for rose; 
For royal and rug, 
And rich and repose. 


Perhaps you can make some more 
verses using words like rat, row, 
rock, rye, ripe, rice, right, rill, rare, 
reef, roar, etc. 

Can you make sentences using 
the selected words in the verses? 
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Hearts and Flowers 
(Page 38) 


On red paper, 6 x 12 inches, fold- 
ed, trace heart pattern. Notice how 
pattern overlaps at top. This will 
produce hinges for your folder Val- 
entine. The verse is to be written 
on the inside. The decoration is to be 
pasted on the cover. 

Rabbit pattern (1) makes a very 
spirited decoration as the latter 
stand upright on the heart base. 
Notice how tiny green leaves are 
used for fastening the rabbits to the 
heart. The flower at the base of the 
rabbits, the green leaf as well as the 
nose, eyes and ears, are tinted with 
crayon before joining the parts to- 
gether. 

Pattern (2) is for the sides of a 
basket. Here too, white paper has 
been used, coloring the eyes and 
nose black, the ears pink and the 
area about the rabbits any gay color. 
Do not put wax crayon on the past- 
ing flaps. Do not trace dotted area 
for tail. It only marks the spot where 
a tiny dab of cotton is pasted as a 
final finishing touch. 

Patterns (3) are also meant to be 
traced about a square or triangular 


base to form a basket. Color the 


areas about the tulips, stems and 
leaves, blue, yellow or magenta in 
contrast to the greens, and delicate 
pinks of the tulips. 

An interesting color arrangement 
for the lower flower is to paint the 
three center petals light pink leaving 
the inside lighter pink. Paint the 
four outside petals deeper pink, 
and make the stems and leaves of 
various qualities of green, leaving 
the background white. 


Dutch Children 
(Page 39) 


Color the designs in bright, gay 
tints. The patches on the boy’s suit 
may be dotted, striped or painted in 
cross-lines. The little girl’s dress 
may be red and white striped and 
the front of her blouse decorated 
with flowers. Paint the tulips in 
different colors and the leaves in 
various greens, as yellow-green, blue- 
green, dark green and light green. 
This makes your picture more in- 
teresting. 

Cut the picture out carefully and 


mount in upon a tinted sheet 5 x 
634 inches. Then remount the latter 
on another color 6 x 10 inches. This 
last paper allows room at the base 
for pasting on a small calendar pad. 
Also make attractive Dutch borders. 


Calendar 
(Page 44) 


Ground Hog or Woodchuck 

The Ground Hog spends his win- 
ters sleeping in his burrow. But with 
the approach of spring he is ready 
to venture out. February 2nd is 
called “Ground Hog Day.” If he 
comes out that day and sees his 
shadow it is supposed to mean six 
more weeks of winter. If the day is 
cloudy, spring is near at hand. 

Paint him a Yellow-gray with 
black feet. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 45) 


The hearts, axes and cherries may 
be adapted to place cards for Val- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


entines, Washington, or Lincoln 
birthdays as well as being used as 
blackboard borders. 


Health Poster 
(Page 46) 


COLOR DIRECTIONS: Color 
the poster a bright yellow, leaving 
the soap and the tub white. Color 
the towel and water blue and make a 
blue border around the poster. 


Cffdtional College of Cducatlion 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery Schoo! Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D. Pres. 


Box 112B EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 3F sears we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise ‘s carried in 

Kansas City at all times 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas Citw 6, Mo. 
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SOCIAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
with Social Studies. The 
entire class may participate 
in working out this farm 
project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
teline in a variety of colors 
adds realism and interest 
to any project. 


Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


PLAST 


Flexibility is a feature of 
Plasteline. Rolled into thin 
strands, it clings together 
and may be twisted, with- 
out breaking, into any de- 
sired form for baskets like 
above or in flat strips for 
**lattice work”’ effects. 
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TRADE MARK 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up” is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 

Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456K Clay Color 456B Gray Green 
456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456C Dark Brown 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % lb. ea., 


Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
Educational Use in all 


School Grades 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: SIl S. Wabash Ave. 
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Where Progress Is the Measure of Achievement | 


As in every other field, the year’s end brings 
to art instructors a chance to measure 
achievement in terms of their pupils’ prog- 
ress. And experienced instructors know at 
first hand how much fine quality materials 
can contribute to progress in every grade 
from Kindergarten on. That is why 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINE WATER COLORS 


have become the standard as a dependable 
aid in teaching appreciation for color and 
skill in their use the country over. 


For in Milton Bradley Water Colors you 
are sure not only of brilliant, true-value 
colors, but of the extra care in the selection 
of materials and processing which makes 
them easier to work with for both beginners 
and advanced students. 


From the New 
Milton Bradley Water Color Folder 


Here, for instance, are two of the most 
widely favored Milton Bradley Water Color 
sets. These, and other Water Color sets, are 
described in our new folder, ‘‘Milton Brad- 
ley Fine Water Colors.’’ Write for it today. 


And for Better Crayon Work 
the New Milton Bradley 


CRAYRITE 


of improved composition assures 
smoother marking, more brilliant 
colors and perfect blending qualities. 


For detailed instruction on the ap- 
plication of Crayrite and other 
Milton Bradley crayons send for 
the colorfully illustrated brochure, 
‘*Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Bibi SSIS BRADLEY 
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